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LITERATURE AND LABOUR. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

" It is difficult for Pride to put its ear to the 
ground and listen to the teachings of a lowly 
humanity/'* The highly educated have but 
little ideaof the great mental achievements of the 
children of toil, the noble labours of those who 
have had to rely upon their own exertion and 
diligence for all that they have done, who have 
been trained very £u* from the professorial 
chair, and the college hall and library ; if this 
little book should fall in the way of those whose 
happy position in life has enabled them to com- 
mand tutors, books, travel ; who, with compara- 

* Bancroft : Author of Hiitory of kmttiotu 
B 
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tive ease, are able to utter the open "' sesi 
to pronounce the Shibboleth or the Cat 
by which languages unlocked their stores 
all arts their beauties — if this book should 1 
fell in the way of such as these, it will 
that taste, and refinement of manners ai 
language, are catholic, and that genius is 
versal ; that there are no barriers fencing ii 
section of humanity from perceptions and 
tual enjoyments peculiar to another sec 
the reader of Plato and Homer, of Horac< 
Virgil, will find the love of the spiritus 
glowing in the bosoms of men upon who 
has been in the habit of looking with 
tempt ; he will learn that true beauty ur 
her charms and graces to the peasant who i 
her in a loving and humble spirit, as readi 
to the learned savant^ and the titled and we: 
bibliopolist and patron ; he will learn tha 
nius spurns the social castes and distinc 
which the guilds and corporations of mecha 
scholarship seek to impose; lives in its 
world, wings its way through its own hea 
sails over its own seas, nor ever asks permi 
to indulge in its dreams, or to enjoy its doi 
and territory. Yes, the rich and the we? 
scholar, the elegant lounger of literature, 
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learn that his poorer brother, although he pos- 
sesses no rent roll, no title deeds to vast and 
wide estates, holds possession of what to him' 
ftimishes fiu* more ample enjoyment and satis- 
&ction ; is the owner and lord- warden of many 
a castle in the air, and possessor of many a glo- 
rious field in the realms of &iry land and ima- 
gination, whither he can at all times wander, 
and for the tenantry of which he pays no income 
or property tax ; territories of which he cannot 
be deprived ; where in thought he meets and 
holds communion with the best and bravest of 
earth^B departed spirits ; where he freshens his 
own mind with the gales, the waters, and the 
dews of immortality, and returning thence, 
pours the richness and the majesty of his 
musings over his brethren, till they follow him 
through his inheritance and pathway of light. 

This is one thing done by the resurrection 
and inscription of names of genius in humble 
Ufe upon some suitable page ; but there is ano- 
ther good resulting from it, and that is the chief 
one aimed at : it may be a cause of pride and 
emulation in the cottage of the poor, — the 
i lowly labourer may read it and learn how glo- 
» rious is his brotherhood ; that it may prove to 
i him an incentive, and that by it he may be 
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guided to attempt some noble mental effort: for 
Literature and Labour havebeen united together 
in illustrious names. ^^ The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want, He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures, and leadeth me beside 
the still waters.'' When may we suppose the 
touching words of this most beautiful poem 
were composed ? Not by David when sitting up- 
on his ivory throne, and wielding the sceptre oi 
sovereignty, when Abner, and Joab, and the 
statesmen and generals of Israel stood by hie 
side : not when the rude lustre and magnifi- 
cence of the young kingdom stretched around 
him : but in the pastures of Bethlehem, when 
he stretched beneath some gentle over-hanging 
hill ; when the flocks upon the pleasant pas- 
turage, and by the cool stream, lay at ease 
before him ; then, from his own position to hie 
flock, his mind reverted to Gk)d's position tc 
him ; and touching that wonderful harp which 
he so well knew how to touch, said he, " The 
Lord is my shepherd.'' It would appear in hie 
pastoral wanderings, that the gorgeous and 
miagnificent imagery of the Hebrew land would 
most impress his mind ; there, or &om the retired 
depths of the wilderness, his mind would rise 
to that awful Being ^' who layeth the beams oi 
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his chambers in the waters, making the clouds 
his chariot, and walking on the wings of the 
wind." There, in the fierceness of the eastern 
day, sheltered in some pleasant cave or quiet 
glen, he would say, " He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.'' While, 
in the more tender season, " the out-goings of 
the morning and the evening would seem to 
rejoice.'' Then, in the still, profound night, 
the shepherd would read the awftil pages of the 
stars, " When I consider the heavens the work 
of thy fingers, the moon, and the stars which 
thou hast ordained. Lord, what is man ?' Morn- 
ing, with all its awfiil Eastern brightness would 
inspire another hymn, "The heavens declare 
Thy glory, the firmament showeth Thy handy- 
work : day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge; and there is 
no speech nor language where Thy voice is not 
heard." All these are pastoral images, drawn 
from the scenery surrounding the young shep- 
herd ; thus also, if Moses was the inspired au- 
thor of the Pentateuch, especially of that no- 
blest historical poem the Book of Greneses, 
and that extraordinary drama the Book of 
Job, we may well conceive these were written, 
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not when he sat at the entrance of the Ta 
bernacle giving laws to Israel, but rathe 
when in the clefts of Horeb he kept the flocki 
of Jethro his father-in-law. " Is not this th 
carpenter''s son V then it is probable that tho» 
hands used the hammer, the adze, the saw 
and has not this circumstance for ever and fo 
ever hallowed the implements of labour ? th« 
consecration of the divinest life descends up 
on the humble workman ; he can boast o 
hereditary honours, to which the wearers nierel; 
of the surplice, the alb, and the gown, th 
wielders of the crozier, and the readers of ru 
brics, can make no claim. " For by their occu 
pation they were tent makers.'^ Not mereb 
the Master, but his apostles, and first disciples 
belonged to the great fraternity of labour ; thufi 
the most important names. Saviour, King 
Law-Giver, Apostle, on the pages of sacre< 
literature, combined with their great function 
the toil of the body as well as the exercise o 
the mind. And to a large extent the same rul 
seems to hold in prophane as in sacred litera 
ture. Homer was unquestionably a worker 
coming to later days, 

^' Richest Shakspear was a poor man's child." 
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the greatest of all poets was a Wool Comber ; 
was wont to prq)are his bags of wool (ov 
market, and cheapen them in the streets of 
Stratfiwd-upon-Ayon. Many of the finest 
ancieni Poets were of the ranks of labour and 
the po(^. All these instances are proof enough of 
the impossibility of divOTcing these two ; efforts 
innumerable have been made to divorce them. 
A certain degradation has been made to hang 
about the idea of work ; the world has now an 
idea in its crotchety head that work is dis- 
graoeftd — ^that swords, pens, or easy chairs, are 
the only honourable things — ^that spades, 
ploughs, hammers, are all dishonourable 
things ; the idea floats about that it is elegant 
to be idle, to appear full dressed, to walk 
through the world as through a ball-room, or a 
saloon : that it is most inelegant to plead guilty 
to the crime of dirty fingers, or hard hands, or 
to the ignoble acquaintance with forges, &cto* 
ries, or threshing floors. Now, before any man 
can be a true man, he must be cured of that 
insanity, he must learn that the dishonourable 
thing is to manage to skulk through the world 
without working ; and the attempt of this little 
book is to show that mental labour may very 
frequently combine nobly with manly labour. 
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and that in illugtration of this it is noticeable 
that there have been many men confined to the 
loom, to the flail, and the hammer, whose 
intellectual attainments have been amazing, 
and who from the various departments they 
have worthily filled, have added to the stores 
and treasures of their country''s genius and 
intellectual worth. 

The Divine Life in the Workshop ! that ie 
our idea, ours is not the first age that has be- 
held in the workshop the attempt and struggle 
after divine life ; and surely the world beholds 
no spectacle more sublime than this, — ^the pooi 
man hungering after the imperishable bread — 
and amidst his woes and sorrows labouring not 
merely for the perishable tabernacle: but foi 
the imperishable and deathless spirit. The 
deeper the gloom, the darker the hut, the more 
crowded the workshop from whence mar 
aspires, the nobler the aspiration ; — The Divine 
Life — ^the life of the intellect, the life of th( 
soul in the workshop : it is not difficult to liv( 
that life in the study, in the quiet retreat, ii 
the silence of the independent solitude: bul 
amidst the barking of the wild dogs of Want 
Exhaustion, and Pain ; with sad memoriet 
banging over the past life, and a sad future 
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frowning before — ^in the workshop, amidst un- 
sympathising and dissolute comrades ; while 
the sweat streams from the brow, — ^while the 
sense of injustice pleads strongly and potently 
within, — ^while the feeling that the fair day's 
wage is not given for the &ir day's work, takes 
all the zest and the pleasure from the toil : the 
Divine Life there — ^the divine life attempted 
and realized among such hinderances as these — 
yet, it is done, and when it is done, when such 
a life is realized in veracity and Mthftdness, 
what a sermon is given to the world. Sermons 
preached in an old cathedral, or church, or 
chapel, by any hierarchy or sectary what- 
(Bver, are, indeed poor and powerless, compared 
with it; the tools of the man's toil shine 
like the insignia and regalia of the disguised 
angel. He, who from the difficulties of his 
situation, clears the road, and makes the path- 
way to the spiritual life, comes among his 
fellows like a prophet. He is clad with wings, 
he is armed with superior powers, he is vene- 
rated, spite of his rags — spite of his hardships ; 
nay, if he has struggled through all, and "held 
fest feith," and " kept his memory greens- 
he is honoured for the very trials through 
which he has passed — ^he is known as the 
B 3 
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strong man, — although he has not materially 
bettered his condition on earth. He ^^ has the 
better and more enduring substance ;'*'' for this 
divine life is the noblest, and the most 
perenial : after all, it is, indeed, the only 
life— other life is but the shadow and the 
show — ^the life of the affections, the intellect, 
the taste, the religion, is immortal. What 
a world of Poetry lies folded up in the 
very idea of Labour ! All the tales of old 
magicians and sorcerers are outdone by the his- 
tory of its achievements. Labour is indeed the 
good Genius turning everything into gold — ^its 
triumphs form the noblest lyric of Humanity ; 
for Labour is a great Epic Poet — it is a mighty 
world-battle and conquest. What a triumph 
to evolve from causes the most remote conse- 
quences of the highest importance. Labour 
touches the most worthless substances, and con- 
verts them into forms the most beautiftd — ^the 
weeds of the sea, the granite of the old Cornish 
rock, the refuse of the soil, all become the 
means of the welfare of man by the charmed 
touch of Labour and Industry. The uncouth 
iron, through what a variety of wonderful and 
graceful transformations is it made to pass, from 
the rearing of a crystal palace to the making of 
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a snrffoon^s knife. From the stem of a tree 

hj Labour ; how the hard mahogany and the 
stem and tough old oak seem to give up the 
battle, willing ever, as a pliant husband, to bow 
any way for peace. Labour makes everything 
tributary to it, and channels and cuts a path- 
way through the most apparently impassable 
roads ; the eye can rest upon no spot in the 
avenues of civilization but it is a compliment 
to Labour ; and the whole world is a workshop, 
and Man^s five fingers are given him as tools to 
labour therein. Magicians, wizards, warlocks ; 
what are they to the five fingers of Man i the 
mind thrills and trembles, the breast heaves 
with the bare majesty and sublimity of the idea« 
The Hand ! — ^what a Poem is there — ^the 
Hand ! God'^s delegated missionary to the earth, 
for without it the world could never have been 
conquered ; — ^in savage or in refined scenes, 
while the brain has been the study, the Hand 
has been the laboratory of our race. In the rude 
realm of the first Aboriginal children of Nature, 
the hand tore down the branches firom the trees, 
and twisted them into the first rough shelter 
from the smnmer's heat, or the pelting of the 
winter's storm. The hand of Tubal Cain tore 
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the first stones from the rock, the first iron from 
the mine ; and his hand, first of a long descend- 
ing line, struck the hammer on the anvil and 
shaped the tough metal at last, so obediently 
to his will, that the loud ancl astounded cheers 
of the multitude chimed in chorus with his 
laughter, till they bowed before him as a God, 
and worshipped him as a Vulcan. The keys 
of the first instrument of music, and the wires 
of the first harp, the fingers twisted them, 
and then unlinked the hidden chains of har- 
mony slumbering in their recesses — ^trumpet or 
timbrel to rouse the host for battle, or to receive 
the returning thousands with the wreath and 
the dance. The hand cut down the tree — ^the 
hand shaped out the canoe — ^the hand of the 
brave man launched away, while the shiver- 
ing cowards stood trembling and wondering on 
the beach. What is all Civilization and Pro- 
gress, but a testimony to the powers of the 
human Hand. If we needed any strong and 
mighty confirmation of God in Nature and 
Man, surely it is furnished in the adaptation of 
this most powerM and wonderful instrument. 
Now, when a person walks through the streets 
of a city, and thinks of all the bloodless triumphs 
which the Hand of Labour has achieved — 
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there, when his eye is everywhere saluted by 
the productions of human art, and the inven- 
tions and discoveries of human skill — ^when he 
beholds sails from his looms whitening over 
distant seas — ^palaces, of his construction, grace- 
fully rising around him — Places and silks, of his 
fabrication, robing round the forms of proud 
beauties— the raUway, winding like a mighty 
serpent, and bearing the hissing Titan on its 
back ; and the ship, like a mighty seabird, ruffling 
her plumage over the waters — ^the gas lamps, 
stretching away like fairy lamps round Oberon^s 
palace — the printing press for the author — ^the 
rostrum for the orator — ^the optic glass for the 
philosopher, and all prepared by the fingers of 
Labour — ^then, the greatness of Labour, its mag- 
nificence and its meaning begin to be under- 
stood — ^then it is seen that the only inelegant 
being in the universe is the idle Man. How, 
we say, does he manage to live, moral blister 
that he is, upon society ? It is a wonder that 
he does not hide his head for very shame. If 
any man would commit suicide, that, we think, 
would bd the man. The idle man in a world 
when forests are ringing with the sound of 
hanmiers and falling trees, and the cheerful 
songs of woodmen, when the blast of the 
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miner is heard far down in the cave, or in ex 
eavations beneath the bed of the old ocean 
when, from prairie heights and vast mountaii 
fastnesses, the shouts of gathering population 
swell, and chaunt, and roll on like the liv 
thunder of Humanity to the plains below. Th 
history of Labour is a noble, triumphal song 
the children of Labour have moved ever be 
neath a triumphal arch. From Labour of som 
kind or other date all the aristocracies of th 
world ; labour has made all the capital in th 
world; labour employs all the capital in th 
world. The time can never come when w 
shall cease to labour. We trust the time i 
rapidly coming when labour will cease to be 
curse. 

What then, in a word, is it that Labou 
does i It crystalises ideas ; it makes the spc 
culations of Mind material. Herein is i1 
value; this is its work. Mind is the loon 
out of which has been spun all the wonderfi 
vesture of things which we behold ; the worl 
with all its pomp and retinue of splendour- 
the heaven fretted with golden fires, and th 
waterfall smd the rock, the cloudlet and th 
fountain, and the round earth, and all they thi 
dwell thereon. All these were in the Divit 
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mind before they existed there, where, now, 
they exist in the sublime and beautiful forms of 
the outer world ; and so of everything we see 
of human handicraft and workmanship. Time 
was when it existed only in the brain of some 
shrewd thinker, and he took it thence and crys- 
t^aed it for us in iron, wood, porcelain, and stone. 
The Apollo Bdlyidere is but a petrified thought; 
so is this pair of snuffers which I now hold in 
my hands. RaphaeFs Virgin and Child, — and 
this Box of Lucifer Matches, even, in its degree, 
is a mental petrifaction too. The Hammer, the 
Nail, the Table, the Chair, the Brick, the Boat, 
St. Peter'^s at Rome, and the Pyramids of 
^gyP^ 9 ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ about the history of 
every one of them — ^they all are illustrations of 
man^s power to catch the fleeting thought, and 
to print it legibly, durably, for thousands of 
years. 

Mind, indeed, rules all ; — ^the Hand could 
not do without the Mind, but neither could the 
Mind without the Hand : Mind gives the con- 
ception and the plan, but the Hand gives to the 
.Mind execution and durability ; in fact, in our 
true sense men could be neither Literature nor 
Labour, without both of these in combination. 
How is it lliat in the course of these latter ages 
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these two have diminished their respect for • 
other ? The Head has said to the Hand, 
have no need of thee ;"" and the Hand has 
to the Head, " I have no need of thee.**** ] 
is it that these two, who ought to be ind 
luble friends, have been thus disunited ? 
Political Economist, indeed, speaks of the '. 
ducing Glasses ; he cuts off from this app 
tion all the children of Genius — all the P< 
Historians, and Men of Science. Yet, ind 
the Man of Genius produces all. A man 
Sir Walter Scott, for instance, affects 
whole material condition of a country ; to 
nothing of his contributions to the refining b 
ners and the improving tastes of the country 
increases its resources ; he creates a demanc 
its material productions. As the wondc 
creations come teeming forth from his pre 
mind, men must read them ; reviews, po< 
they will read them, here and in America, 
over the whole of Europe, by hundred 
thousands: thus lead is demanded for t}' 
and foundries for casting ; the paper mi! 
employed, — ^the printer is set to work ; art 
engravers, binders, and all these persons b 
live. Thus one man may, by his own fore 
genius, be the means of giving employmen 
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hundreds of thousands of men, through succes- 
sive generations. Thus, then, we must widen 
and liberalise the term Labour : we must extend 
the meaning of the term, the Labouring Glasses. 
The Working Glasses, the Industrious Glasses, 
the Self-educated Glasses, are all very ambi- 
guous t^rms, and none of them convey precisely 
the idea we would wish to convey. All, it 
may be said, in one sense — ^all who give to So- 
ciety any value in return for their existence in 
it, or for the protection they derive from it — ^all 
must labour ; some with the hand, some with 
the head, some with the foot. There are some 
men, we know, who sit in inglorious idleness, 
neither sowing nor reaping, but employing a 
whole world, it may be, to serve them. Such 
men — amoral blisters, or rather contagious beings 
as they are, do yet benefit some way ; but they 
are not to be included in the grand ranks of the 
Labouring Glasses. But the man who really 
has work to do is a Labourer ; he may be a 
lucifer-match maker, or a street sweeper ; he 
may be a surgeon, and may set broken bones ; 
a physician, and by his knowledge of chemical 
properties and substances, and their relation to 
human bodies, he may lengthen human life ; 
he may be a carpenter, or a mason ; he may be 
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a contractor^ or a merchant ; he may be a cap- 
tain, and walk the quarter-deck — or he may be 
a sailor before the mast ; he is a Productive 
Labourer. He may be a poet, like Words- 
worth, or Scott ; a novelist, like Dickens ; a 
clergyman, like Dr. Arnold. He may popu- 
larise philosophical subjects, as a lecturer ; he 
may fill a chair in an university ; — he is a Pro- 
ductive Labourer. He is adding to the amount 
of social wealth ; he is increasing the amount of 
social confidence; he is adding to the proportion 
of social intelligence ; he is lending firmness 
to the guarantees of social rectitude, by his 
sagacity and wisdom — ^by his probity and con- 
sistency — ^by his perseverance and courage : he 
IS a Social Labourer. It is not sufficiently re- 
membered that if a man work worthily in any 
way, as a minister of public instruction, he is 
really a worker, although not spoken of as 
popularly belonging to the Labouring Class. 

But when we speak of the Labouring Glass. 
we do attach to it a distinct meaning and 
idea, and we mean by it, for ihe most part 
not merely those whose lives are devoted t( 
Labour, but who toil upon these pursuits 
whidi are indispensable to the very sustenance 
and foundation of fiociety ; who plod in th( 
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[ behind the plough ; who harrow and dig ; 
* delve in the mine ; who fell the tree ; who 
.vate the road ; who weave and knit ; who 
1 and hew ; who win the stone from the 
•ry, and the metal from the fire ; — ^in fine, 
prepare the raw material for society — ^who 
:e the city or the village ; the climbers of 
ladder, the constructors of the scaffold; 
class has been looked upon with contempt 
heir brother workers ; they have been little 
e than the serfs of the social system — ^the 
iers of the human race ; they have been 
krded as only ignorant and debased by the 
)r orders of society. In battle, from this 
3 have sprung the soldiers, the main body 
hose who perished in the field ; in peace 
f have borne the principal burden of the 
iticm imposed by the wars. If it had not 
1 for these men, and such as these, there 
Id have been no civil state. " The King 
iself is served from the field,^' — ^yet their ele- 
on has been very slow indeed. By the webs 
ren through a series of ages, they have been 
i in bondage ; and very few, indeed, believe 
t from this order have ever sprung any of 
se who have possessed intelligence or moral 
lev : yet, from the lowly valleys of Humi- 
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liation and Poverty have ascended those m; 
in every walk of life, have conferred the n 
lasting and important obligations on the wo; 
From those valleys came legislators who c 
ferred upon nations the wisest laws — ^proph 
who uttered the augury of the future — ^poets, ^ 
chaunted the most stirring and inspiring soi 
— sages, who uttered the truths of highest \ 
dom — ^philosophers, who read deeply the myst 
and the meaning of nature. 

There is an affecting anecdote told of 
distinguished experimental philosopher, 
Farrady, whose poverty in his early years ' 
very great. The first electrifying machine 
ever had, stood in an*optician''s window, p 
four shillings and sixpence, but he was qi 
unable to purchase it. He passed it m; 
times — ^he stood and gazed at it, lamenting 
poverty, not because it subjected him to bo< 
inconveniences, but because it threatened 
exclude him fi-om the paths of science ; but 
denied himself the common necessaries of lif 
he did accumulate four shillings and sixpei 
and he purchased the treasure. This was 
sole assistance in his first attempts at scieni 
attainment. The estimation in which he lear 
to regard it may be conceived ; he parted m 
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- it, however, to Sir James South ; before this^ 
t it was seldom from his eyes ; he valued it as a 
t memorial of difficulties conquered. Sir Robert 
• Peel proposed his name for the pension of 
' 300/, but going out of office before the pension 

- was fiiirly settled, the question was left for the 
z- decision of the Whig Cabinet, by Lord Mel- 

- bourne himself. Farrady was insulted with 
r some questions upon matters of party politics 

and his inclination to whiggism, upon which he 
^. said, 

•. *' My Lord, I will not only not accept this 
i pension, I will not take one from any Cabinet 
^ of which your Lordship is a member." The 
r Philosopher was in a 'foir way to lose his 
annuity, when Lady Mary Fox saw the four 
and sixpenny electrical machine at Sir James 
Sonth'^s ; she heard the history of it, and re- 
peated it to the king, with the outline ot 
Farrady'^s life. The king even shed tears. 
"That man deserves the pension Peel pro- 
mised," said he ; and Farrady was requested 
to accept the pension, not from the Cabinet, 
but from the king. 

And this just illustrates the fact and the 
principle, that the most worthy positions in 
literature, or art, or science, have been attained 
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by the exeroiae of labour ; there is no royal road 
to any really worthy place or post. Mind u 
matured and made strong only by the patient, 
the persevering, the diligent exercise of all its 
powers. The city does not rise upon the waste, 
without labour, without the sound of luunm^s, 
and the voices of industry. So neither will 
Mind become vigorous without vigilant watch- 
fulness and training. The most wealthy man 
who ever attained to any place of intellectual 
honour, did so by labour, equally with the 
humble being who fought with unnumbered 
difficulties in order that he might attain to 
some of the pleasures of knowledge, of refine- 
ment and taste. Bodily labour, too ; the power 
of endurance sharpens the wit and energies of 
the mind, and calls its resources forth into 
activity and play. It is worth noticing that 
God has constructed the moral world upon the 
principle of labour — ^he has sent Man into a 
workshop — ^he has given him his ten fingers as 
the tools wherewith to work — ^he has not 
rained down upon man the pleasures and the 
charms of life, without demanding from him a 
proportionate degree of exercise, in order to 
obtain them. Some things lie near at hand ; 
they are indispensable, and are therefore soon 
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obtained : but other things, and things of per- 
manent interest, lie more remote and distant, 
and the exertion to procure them is long and 
seyere : thus the most valuable and important 
circumstance about every one of us, is our 
education — and that is a life-long business; 
and men who have been for many years at 
school, find themselves as &r from the nuu*k 
and standard of a perfect life, as when they 
begun the exercise and the discipline of the soul. 
Great things can only be purchased by great 
Labour. The actual time of the composition of 
Paradise Lost might be trifling compared with 
the magnificence of the production ; but in fact 
the Poem was preparing and was writing the 
whole of the life, and when the Poet sat down 
deliberately to dictate his words, they came 
from the well-stored treasury of a life-time. 
The worth of our production must be in pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed upon it ; no man 
has any right to expect that Chance will do for 
him what the ready hand, the shrewd eye, 
and the reflective brain, must do. Man must 
be intelligent for himself! vicarious intelli- 
gence, vicarious virtue, vicarious piety, are all 
now the forsaken chimeras of another day. We 
trust the time is rapidly passing away, when the 
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influence of a so-called educated class was oi 
most potential and mighty in society. It is 
be hoped that a merely educated class will 1 
come more and more rare among us, wh 
education shall not be the property of a cla 
when the key of Knowledge shall not be as 
a great degree, even at present it is, in t 
possession of few — ^when Knowledge shall 
longer be looked upon as the Mystery maker 
but the mystery destroyer. The fearful men 
darkness in which men are held by ignorai 
wd superstition, interferes with the most p 
cious privilege of man — ^his mental freedo 
The most important principles of man'*s life i 
handed over to the keeping of corporate bodic 
the soul to the priests — ^the body to the d 
tors — ^the social order to the lawyers. In 
purer state of society will not such men 
desirous of disseminating their knowledge, a 
becoming popular illustrators and demonstrate 
of the truth and light within them! Bui 
great number of the lowly classes have e\ 
thought themselves unfit for mental illumii 
tion ; so far removed have they been from a 
thing like self-reliance, that they have feai 
to be trusted with the lamp of Truth and 
Knowledge : and have feared that they woi 
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not know how to use the Book and the Pen. 
And then the idea has been to many a favourite 
one^ that even if a certain measure of instruct 
tion might be given to certain classes, yet, 
there were, and are things, which they are 
whoUy unable to apprehend : to read, to write, 
to cast accounts, all these are very well. 
But not for a moment should it be supposed 
that the working man can tremble before the 
majesty of the marble, or melt before the 
touching beauty of the canvass, or think be- 
neath the tenderness of the poetic line. The 
Standard— the idea of mental training should 
be exalted, it should be placed on a nobler 
pedestal. Now, by such illustrations as those 
following, the people may, perhaps, learn to 
respect themselves, when they behold the noble 
names associated with the great work of Labour. 
Proofs these, that Genius is not the child of any 
class, or school, that its irrepressible fires will 
bum forth in the breast of the shepherd, among 
the cold, bleak, northern mountains, tending his 
sheep — ^will carol in the heart of the poor 
Manchester operative at his loom, as truly as it 
will chasten and humble the spirit of the 
student, on the banks of the Gam and the Isis ; 
c • 
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or hang visions of pastoral beauty before the 
eyes of the poor child of nobility, bom amidst 
all the tameness of Pall Mall, or St. James^ 
or opening his eyes first amidst the cold 
Horror of Vienna or Petersburg. 

Labour and literature are not incompatible. 
The labouring body was intended to maintain 
the literary spirit, not only in the society and 
the race, but in every individual of that race; 
that life is false and wrong, in which the spiri- 
tual is so beaten down and lost that the rude ma- 
terial body presses its attention every where, and 
demands and receives all attention. Labour 
was intended but to warm and give life to the 
spiritual in man ; like a fiiel, to be a means of 
scattering the genial rays of friendly heat over 
the spirit'^s abode ; but now, alas ! the fuel rages 
like the fire of an incendiary, and threatens to 
consume the entire spirit in its flame, and many 
have at last grown to the conviction that the 
two could not exist in neighbourhood to- 
gether ; they have proclaimed a divorce between 
the two; what God commanded to exist together 
they have put asunder. It has not always 
been so. Biography records the instances of 
many noble-minded persons who made the body 
obedient to the will of the mind. No young 
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num^B librarj is complete without those three 
Yolnmes published by Mr. Knight, called '^ The 
Pnmiit of Knowledge under Difficulties ;^ in 
these, some of the miraculous efforts of mental 
industry are detailed, and it is impossible to 
read without catching some portion of the in- 
spiration breathed forth &om lives so heroic, 
and many of them so divine. If we read the 
purpose of life aright, then it is surely the case 
that mind should reign supreme. The body 
has only the same temporary importance at- 
tached to the building of some illustrious tenant 
— -and most buildings derive their importance, 
not from themselves, but from the dignity and 
character of the proprietor. Now, when labour 
for the body, to feed it, to pamper it, to dress 
it, is made the staple consideration of life, is 
th^e not plainly an inversion of all the true 
ends of life t It is desirable to have a sound 
body as it is desirable to live in a sound house, 
not for itself, but for the sake of the tenant ; 
but generally, the very measures which are 
taken to obtain such a building for the soul are 
defeated ; the body, indeed, fares sumptuously, 
butthe soul is oppressed with the superincumbent 
weight of sense and all its myriad sensualities. 
To bring about a better state of things can we 
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appeal to the principle of emulation ? can we 
exhibit the names of some of the worthy — and 
of others of the most lofty, who have known 
the pursuits of toil; who have combined in some 
degree, the spiritual and the material i Some 
of these illustrations are quaint and curious^ 
others are, as Dominie Sampson would say, 
'^ prodigious ;'''* some exhibit a quiet, still life, 
conunon sense nature, not ranging to any higk 
ambitions, not reaching forward to any lo% 
idea of being : others present the picture of a sooi 
struggling in toils it could not comprehend, and 
vexing itself beneath the agony of its own im- 
perfection. Some lives, devoted to labour and 
to literature in combination, show, after all, 
much more worldly prudence than genius ; and 
some again, develope a genius so strong, that it 
shook from it all the pleadings of worldly pru- 
dence, and hugged a darling poverty of the body 
to the highly endowed and wealthy soul. We 
do not advocate the disjuncture of Genius and 
Prudence; they areas compatible as Literature 
and Labour : the reflective nature will be cau- 
tious not to plu'age itself or its dependents in 
the vortexes o{ woe, which have been the too 
frequent teri/ninations to the efforts of the lite- 
rary life, r 
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There is a kind of Biography little known, 
little read, and jet interesting in the highest 
degree, from its simple and unaffected delinea- 
tion of the lives and manners of secluded ener- 
getic men, who were only known in the domains 
of humble life ; but whose history, nevertheless, 
abounded in interesting incidents — ^not more 
interesting, perhaps, than those which happen 
in the lives of most men, but which happened 
to men who were gifted to observe, to note, and 
to relate such particulars. The life of Thomas 
Gent, of York, of which Dr. Southey gives an 
outline in the " Doctor," is ftdl of homely melo- 
dramatic character ; it is an excellent panorama 
of the ancient City of York, and realizes to the 
reader'^s mind the home Ufe of that day ; it 
was a romance of life, too ; bom in Dublin, 
though of English extraction, he ran away 
from his apprenticeship, as a printer, on ac- 
count of the brutal usage he received from his 
master. After some employment, as a printer 
in London, his life admits us into some curious 
and striking particulars of the state of the Press, 
•and of Liberty, at that time — ^the beginning of 
the seventeenth centiuy ; but, obtaining a situa- 
tion at York, in the office of Mr. White, 
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King^s printer for five counties, (there were 
few printers in England, Gent assures us at 
that time out of London) — '' None, I am sure, 
at Chester, Liverpool, Whitehaven, Kendal, 
Preston, Manchester, and Leeds.^ The offer 
from his new place was eighteen poimds a-year, 
with board, washing, and lodging, and a guinea 
to bear his charges on the road. "Twenty 
shillings of this I offered,**** he says, " to Crofts, 
the carrier, a very surly young fellow as ever I 
conversed with, but he would have five or six 
shillings more.**^ 

One cannot but stop to wonder how this 
surly fellow. Crofts, would admire being pinned 
thus like a buzzing cockchafer to the page of 
friend G^nt, without even the power of a remon- 
strative grunt, yet but for this surly insistment 
upon overcharges, he had passed altogether out 
of sight, and his name by no mortal pronounced 
more. Gent was not at all daunted. 

" Finding him so stiff with me, I resolved to 
venture on foot. He set out with his horses 
on Monday, and the next morning, being the 
20th of April, 1714, I set forward, and had 
not, I think, walked three miles, when a gen- 
tleman^s servant, with a horse ready saddled, 
and himself riding another, overtook me, and 
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for a shilling, with a glass or so on the road, 
allowed me to ride with him as far as Caxton, 
which was the period of his journey.**^ 

He reached York about twelve o'clock on 
the Sunday foUowing, and finding the way to 
Mr. White's house, the door was opened by 
Mrs. White's head maiden, Alice Grey. 
Ah ! Thomas ! Thomas ! She ushered him 
into a room, where Mrs. White lay ill in bed ; 
but the old gentleman was at his dinner by the 
fireside, sitting in a noble arm-chair, with a 
good large pie before him, and made him par- 
take heartily with him. 

^' I had a guinea in my shoe lining, which I 
pulled out to ease my foot, at which the old 
gentleman smiled, and said, it was more than 
he had ever seen a journeyman save before." 

A prudent man, Thomas Gent ; he continued 
here very happily for twelve months, and then 
he determined to visit his friends in Dublin. 

" But what made my departure somewhat 
uneasy, I scarce then well knew how, was 
through respect for Mrs. Alice Guy, the young 
maiden who I said first opened the door to me, 
who I was persuaded to believe had the like 
mutual fondness to me ; she was the daughter 
of Mr. Richard Guy, schoolmaster, at Ingleton, 
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Lancashire, with very good natural parts, quidc 
understanding, fine complexion, and vetj amia- 
ble in her features.'*'' 

But Thomas was a backward wooer. He 
was very ambitious. 

"My heart could not slight so lovely a 
young creature, as to pretend I had no esteem 
for her charms, which had captivated others, 
and particularly my master^s grandson, Mr. 
Charles Bourne, who was more deserving than 
any. However, I told her (because my irreso- 
lution should not anticipate her advancement) 
that I should respect her as one of the dearest 
of friends ; and receiving a little dog from her 
as a companion on the road, I had the honour 
to be accompanied as far as Bramham Moor 
with my rival.^' 

Poor Alice ! Gtent was obliged to leave Ire- 
land to prevent his being seized by his form^ 
master. He travelled to London, and generally 
seems successM in business, for he was thrifty 
and prudent ; but always exhibits adherence to 
the true and noble affections, cautious as he 
was. After he had accepted an offer of a part- 
nership in Norwich, he relinquished it, because 
but a few hours afterwards there came a 
moumftil letter from his parents, saying that 
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,hey were very infirm, and extremely desirous 
jo see him before they died. He returned to 
Bngland again ; but his courtship was managed 
n a most dilatory mamier ; indeed, we never 
[lear of any correspondence at all. Yet said his 
mother, " Aye, Tommy, this English damsel 
of yours, I suppose, is the chiefest reason why 
you slight us and your native country." But 
Tonuny made the heart of his English damsel 
sick with hope long deferred. 

^' I had little money, and no certain home 
whereto to invite her. I knew she was well 
fixed ; and it pierced me to the heart to think, 
if through any miscarriage or misfortune, I 
should alter her condition for the worse instead 
of the better. I imagined that things would 
so fall out, that after some little time I should 
have occasion to invite my dear to London.'*'* 

Poor Alice ! A little while yet, and she 
had been engaged to Thomas ten years. At 
last — 

" One Sunday morning, as my shoes were 
japanning by a little boy at the end of the lane, 
there came Mr. John Hoyle, who had been a 
long time in a messenger'^s custody, on suspi- 
cion, for reprinting Voaa Populi Vox Dei. 

" ' Mr. Gent,' said he, ' I have been to York 
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to see my parents, and am but just, as it were, 
returned to London. I am heartily glad to see 
you, but sorry to tell you that you have losl 
your old sweetheart ; for I assure you that she 
is really married to your rival, Mr. Bourne.** 

'' I was so thunderstruck that I could scarcely 
return an answer. My own remiissness that 
had occasioned it, and withal that she could 
not in such a case be blamed for mending h^ 
fortune — all these threw me into a very deqp 



concern.'^ 



He consoled himself by writing ballads, 
which, although impoverished enough in poetry, 
were very popular. He heard occasionally from 
York, and both Mrs. Alice Bourne and her 
husband enquired frequently after him, and this 
consoled him, " although,'* says he, " I now 
must never expect to behold my first love at 
York, though I was sensible that Mr. Bourne, 
though a very likely young man, was not one 
of the most healthM persons; but far from 
imagining otherwise than that he might have 
outlived me, who then was worn to a shadow.^ 
Qent'^s life m London is, however, not merely 
the chronicle of his love griefs; he saw much of 
the tyranny and censorship exercised over ihe 
press, and gives a lengthy account of young 
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Vf athews, whom he saw drawn on a hurdle to 
xecution, for printing a treasonable paper, al- 
hough he was but nineteen years of age. He 
eems also, himself, to have been somewhat of 
, treasonable printer ; he gives a curious narra- 
ive of his printing some papers in vindication 
)f a clergyman conunitted to the King'^s Bench. 
When printed, the papers were packed up, and 
lis master hiring a coach, they were driven to 
Westminster, and ushered into a spacious haU, 
^here they were placed near a large table, on 
^hich was a carpet of curious workmanship, 
md presently a bottle of wine for our en- 
tertainment. " We were presently visited by a 
Trave person, in a lay habit, who entertained us 
with one pleasant discourse or other. He bad 
lis be secret, "for,**^ said he, "the imprisoned 
iivine does not know who is his defender, and 
if he did, I know his temper, in a sort of trans- 
port he would reveal it, and so I should be 
blamed for my good offices.'^ 

" * You need not fear me, sir,' said my 
master.*^ 

" ' And I, good sir,' added I, ' you may be 
less afraid of; for I protest I do not know 
where I am, much less your person ; nor heard 
where I should be driven, or if I shall not be 
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driven to Jerusalem before I get home a^ 
" For my part I was ever inclined to se< 
and fidelity, and therefore I was nowise inq 
tive concerning our hospitable entertainer, 
happening afterwards to behold a state prii 
in a coach, guarded from Westminster U 
Tower, God bless me, thought I, it was nc 
than the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Atter! 
by whom my master and I had been trea 
But while Gent was going through a va 
of strange adventures, imprisoned on susp 
of treasonable printing — Shaving his types, '• 
he became a master, seized upon : don 
matters were re-arranging for him. 

"" See again," he says, " the wonderful e 
of Divine Providence in all things. Il 
one Sunday morning that Mr. Philip Wo 
quondam clerk at Mr. Midwinter'^s, entered 
chambers, where I used to employ him 
when slack of business in other places. 

" ' Tonmiy,^ said he, ' all these fine i 
rials of yours must be moved to York.' 

*' ' Aye,** said he, ' and you must go 
without it's your own fault; for your 
sweetheart is now at liberty, and left in 
circumstances by her dear spouse, who dec 
but of late. 
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*' * I pray heaven," answered I, ' that his 
3reoious soul may be happy, and^ for aught I 
snow, it may be as you say ; for, indeed, I 
Jiink I may not trifle with a widow, as I have 
formerly done with a maid.' 

^^ I took leave of all at the Black Swan, in 
Holborn, where I had paid my passage in the 
stage coach, which brought me to York in four 
days^ time. Here I found my dearest once 
more, though much altered from what she had 
been about ten years before that I had not seen 
her. There was no need of new courtship; 
but decency suspended the ceremony of mar- 
riage for some time, till my dearest, considering 
the ill consequences of delay in her business, as 
well as all the former ties 6f love that passed 
between us, by word and writing, gave ftdl 
consent to have the nuptials celebrated and 
performed.^ 

Accordingly, they were, in the "stately 
Cathedral,''' the very day of Archbishop Black- 
bum's installation. Is not this a little romance, 
too, from real life i 

Thomas Gent was a very extraordinary man ; 
he composed and compiled many famous his- 
tories of ancient and modem localities ; was a 
famous collector of antiquities ; and when, in 
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January, 1839, the Ouse, at York, was frozen 
over, he set up a press on the ice, and printed 
names there, to the great satis&etion of young 
gentlemen, ladies, and others, who paid very 
liberally on the occasion. His most interesting 
book is the recently discovered " Autobi- 
ography;" and its value is not only for the 
pleasant story of Alice Guy, but the air of 
reaUty with which it throws open to us the 
memories and the manners of the times. The 
Literary Labours of Thomas Gent were very 
numerous. He wrote a history of York, and 
histories of Greece and Home, and many other 
books seldom met with ; perhaps, not remark- 
able for any great Uterary power, but de- 
veloping reading, if not erudition ; and great 
patience, if not great genius. 

Another memorable instance of worthy 
Biography in the silence of obscure life, al- 
though somewhat better known, must be 
recorded here — ^it is the chronicle of Wonderftd 
Robert Walker, the Minister of Seathwaite, 
in Westmoreland. His memory has been per- 
petuated and drawn from the isolation of his 
lonely hills principally by the works of Words- 
worth — ^the most affecting illustrations of poetry, 
and romantic benevolence, and heroism, never 
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equalled the simple annals of this remarkable 
man. He was bom in the year 1709 ; being 
the youngest and weakest of twelve children, he 
WM, therefore, bred a scholar, as it was termed, 
and in due time became the schoohnaster of his 
native parish. In this situation he qualified 
himself to take priest^s orders, and was inducted 
into the curacy of Seathwaite, the value of 
which living vrz^fite pounds per annwm^ with a 
cottage attached to it. Poor Bobert had nothing 
to commence housekeeping with ; but he mar- 
ried an exemplary young woman, who had, by 
her frugality, saved 40/., and with this they 
oonunenced life together. Severe was the long 
struggle of that life, but it was noble, and 
it was triumphant. 

Bobert Walker travelled over the great globe 
of duty, and he seems to have been everywhere 
fidthfhl. The whole circle of human life- 
writing does not record an instance of a life in 
which were combined the most opposite quali- 
tie»-i,rudence, generosity, calmness, and en- 
thosiasm. When, in consequence of the poverty 
of his living, the Bishop of Chester recom- 
mended the scheme of joining the curacy of 
Ulpha to the contiguous one of Seathwaite, 
and the nomination was offered to Mr. Walker, 
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a very unexpected difficulty occurred — ^no < 
than the reftisal of the poor man, for ^ 
benefit the union was intended. 

He ^' declined any attempt to the cura 
Ulpha,^** he said, " because I was alwayi 
prehensive it might be disagreeable U 
auditory, at Seathwaite, as they have al 
been accustomed to double duty.*" 

The curacy of Ulpha would have more 
doubled his poor living, without giving 
any additional trouble. He was assiduoi 
teaching the young of his flock : to this 
he devoted eight hours every day, durinj 
days of the week, and the half of Saturd 
His seat was within the rails of the al 
the church, and the communion-table wa 
desk ; and while the children repeated 
lessons by his side, the master employed hi 
at the spinning-wheel ; and at night, b 
fire, if not otherwise engaged, while givi: 
his fiunily the lessons of wisdom and v 
the spinning-wheel was also in requisition 
constantly active. He was also the scri 
for his whole parish ; and during some pi 
of the year he was compelled to sit up ( 
whole nights, employed on petitions, wi] 
deeds of conveyance. He tilled his own ga 
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He had the right of pasturage on the moun- 
tains for a few sheep, and a cow or two, and he 
rented a few acres of land. Nor did he scorn 
the humblest drudgery; for he assisted his 
neighbours in haymaking, and shearing their 
flocks ; he- spun in his own family all the 
woollen cloths needed for their use ; he made 
the lights for his own cottage of the pith of 
rushes dipped in any unctuous substance. But 
although his life was thus bound to the most 
rigid round of the most homely pursuits, the 
mind and the affections did not suffer. His 
generosity was extraordinary. On the Sabbath 
he provided a plain repast for all those who 
came from a distance to his church, and chose 
to partake of his hospitality. His love of Na- 
ture was intense and ardent. He was a shrewd 
observer : and was wont to take his children 
' out into the fields, and amuse and instruct them 
with the description of fossil, plant, and insect. 
He gave to his children very superior education, 
and fitted one for the Church by maintaining 
him in Trinity College, Dublin. His preach- 
ing and conversation, although so little the 
result of what is called education, is described 
as being chaste and pure — ^fervid and eloquent. 
His power of endurance must have been ex- 
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traordinary. He sat up very late, and rose ^ 
early ; and when all the £imily had retired 
rest, he withdrew to a little chamber on 
roof: he had slated it, and fitted up shelves 
his books, wearing apparel, and his utensi 
there, many a cold winter'^s night, whilst 
roof was glazed with ice, did he remain, read 
or writing, till the day dawned : and when 
the winter he taught his children in the chur 
in that eold damp place he never had a fire 
He used to send his children in parties to 
own fire, or make them run up the mount 
side. Such was the life pursued by Wondei 
Bobert Walker, till his ninetieth year clo( 
over him. He then sufiered the final shock 
his life in the death of his aged partner. S 
was the counterpart of himself. Her d 
racter is summed up by one who kn 
her. She was no less excellent than her h 
band : she was good to the poor ; she was gc 
to everything. When she died, he ordered tl 
her body should be borne to the grave by tk 
of her daughters, and one granddaughter ; a 
when the corpse was lifted from the thresho 
he insisted on lending his aid; and feeli 
about — ^for he was then almost blind — to 
hold of a napkin fixed to the coffin, and, as 
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bearar of the body, entered the chapel, a few 
BtepB from the lowly parsonage. From this 
time all his powers fainted : he never preached 
wiih steadiness again; he was always looking 
at the seat she used. He never passed her 
tomb without tears : he was kind and good- 
bmDQOured with friends, but sad and melan- 
choly when alone. 

" He went to bed at twelve oVlock the night 
before his death as his custom was. He went 
tottering and leaning on his daughter's arm to 
examine the heavens, and meditate a few mo- 
ments in the open air. ^ How clear the moon 
shines to-night.** He said these words, sighed, 
and laid down. At six, next morning, he was 
found a corpse. Many a tear, and many a 
heavy heart, and many a grateftil blessing fol- 
lowed him to the grave.^ 

A lengthy account of this remarkable man is 
given in the fourth volume of Wordsworth^s 
Works, and in the course of his Poems refe- 
rence is made to him several times. But 
obscure as his position was, so in comparative 
obscurity he yet remains ; yet his name 
glorifies obscurity, and perhaps, the instance is 
not so rare as it seems. In many dark, and 
unknown nooks, great and magnanimous deeds 
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are performed. Many a region of still 1 
illustrated with unostentatious goodness, 
greatest virtue does not blaze forth to 
admiration of the public eye ; it frequt 
passes away altogether unknown, and i 
knowledged beyond its own neighbourl 
till some stray gold dust floats down befor 
eye and guides it to a mine of moral wi 
and worth. 

We have preserved to us one name, froc 
back, in a very early period of our coun 
history. In the old Saxon days of the 1 
one of the very earliest poets of our En| 
soil was a ploughman-=-Cedmon the Plo 
man. Where Whitby is now, a village s 
then. The old Abbey, whose ruins now s 
so desolate, hanging over the sea, was 
known as the Monastery of Streoneshalh: t 
the Lady Hilda, whose name is so well i 
ciated with poetry, and history, and roma 
reigned over the little conununity of monks 
nuns. And in the village lived a poor he 
man, Gedmon. To an advanced age he li 
and never gave evidence of any poetic gi 
faculty. He could not even sing a song ; 
when on the occasion of any gathering of 
neighbour^ or friends, when the song was s 
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h and the harp was made to exercise its melody, 
: if there seemed any probability that it would 
: come romid to him, he invariably rose and went 
1 away, for fear of exposing his ignorance. Those 
were days when the belief in the supernatural 
ruled all, and the extraordinary event was ever 
the production of miraculous machinery. ^^ One 
evening,'' says the old chronicle, " when he had 
left an entertainment and retired to the stalls, 
for on that night he had to take care of the 
oxen, he laid himself down to rest, and fell 
asleep ; and a figure appeared to him, and said, 
** Gedmon, sing me something f' but he an- 
swered ^' I cannot sing ; and I have come hither 
from the feast because I cannot sing ;'' but the 
person replied, " You must sing to me." 
" What must I sing T said Oedmon." " Sing 
the Beginning of the Creatures.'' And upon 
this, Oedmon began to sing some verses he had 
never heard, to the praise of God the Creator. 
When he awoke, the inspiration did not desert 
him ; he remembered all that he had sung in 
his dream, and was able to compose several 
others besides, on the same subject. When in 
the morning he came into the presence of his 
master, who was the most considerable person 
in the village, he repeated these verses to him; 
D 3 
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and he was then introduced to the Abbess 
the Monastery, the Lady Hilda, to whom 
repeated his dream, and recited his vers 
Then they recited to him a piece of Saci 
History, desiring him to turn it into verse. ] 
went home to his own house, and in the moi 
ing returned, with an excellent poem on i 
subject prescribed. At this time Gedmon coi 
neither read nor write ; but the Abbess, ado 
ring and wondering at the gift of Grod mai 
fested in him, now desired him to lay aside 1 
secular habit, and to enter the monastery ai 
brother. Here he was taught among the b 
thren, and frequently became to them a teach 
for he translated a great portion of the Scr 
tures into Saxon verses And thus our plou^ 
man poet had the honour of being one of i 
first to translate the words of Divine truth u 
the vernacular tongue. Will our readers li 
to look at a specimen of Gedmon^s poetry, a 
the verse of that day ? it is worth while to 
so. For it is said, that even Milton not oi 
read the poems of our herdsman, but adopi 
and incorporated in his Paradise Lost some 
the sentiments and expressions. The foUowi 
are the verses sung in the dream : — 
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** Now we must praise 

The heavenly Kingdom's Qoardian ; 

The Creator'i might 

And the thoughts of his mind ; 

Olorioos Father of Workf. 

How he of eyery glory, 

Eternal Lord, 

Established the beginning. 

He first framed 

For the children of Earth 

The heayen for a roof; 

Holy Maker : 

The middle region 

Mankind's guardian. 

The Lord Eternal 

Afterwards made 

A dwelling for men : 

Almighty mler." 

The following verses are of a somewhat later 
%y, probably when Gedmon had received some 
igher knowledge. They are a kind of para- 
brase on the first verses of the Book of 



^nesis. 



There was not then yet, 
Ezoept sorroundisg darkneM, 
Any thing made : 
Bnt the wide gronnd 
Stood, deep and dim, 
A stranger to the Lord ; 
Void and unprofitable : 
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On this hii eyes he glanced. 

The powerfol King of Peace, 

And beheld the place 

Deetitate of joy. 

He saw the dark olonda 

Perpetually preae 

Black under the sky, 

Desert and waste, 

Until this world*s creation 

Thro' the Word was done 

Of the Kiog of Glory. 

Here first made 

The Eternal Lord, ^ 

Protector of all things, 

Heaven and earth. 

The sky he reared. 

And this spacious land 

He established 

With strong power: 

Almighty Baler. 

The earth was as yet 

With grasi not green ; 

With the ocean coTcred ; 

Perpetually black ; 

Far and wide 

Desert ways.'* 

Gedmon appears to have remained in the 
monastery many years, and continued also high 
in the respect of his brethren. His end was so 
peaceable that no one but himself perceived 
the approach of death. The lofty pile of 
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buildings, of which the ruins are now remain- 
ing, were not at that time erected ; and, doubt- 
less, a monastery was but a rude collection of 
huts, or thatch-covered cottages. One of them 
was appropriated to the purpose of an hospital 
or infirmary, where the very weak and dying 
were usually lodged. One night Oedmon sur- 
jHrised the attendant upon this place by request- 
ing him to prepare him a lodging there. At 
this time he did not seem to be dying, nor 
appear very ill; but, in compliance with his 
request, a place was prepared, and he was 
removed thither. There he conversed very 
cheerfully with those who were beside him un- 
til midnight, and then enquired if they had the 
Eucharist there, but they said, "What occasion 
is there for the Eucharist! You cannot be 
near death when you can talk thus pleasantly !^ 
"However,*' said he, "bring me the Eucha- 
rist ;^ and then taking it into his hand, he asked 
if all their minds were at peace with him, 
without any ground of quarrel or enmity. 
They all replied they were in perfect friendship 
with him, and put to him a similar question in 
reference to themselves. " My children,'** said he, 
"I am in charity with all the servants of God.'' 
So he strengthened himself with the heavenly 
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Viaticum, and prepared for his entrance upon 
another life. He enquired how near the hour 
was when the brethren should be called up to 
sing the midnight praises to the Lord. They 
replied, " It is not fer off.'' " Well then,'' said 
he, ^Met us wait for that hour;" and ^^ signing 
himself with the sign of the cross, he leaned 
his head on the pillow, and soon breathed hk 
last in a gentle slumber f 

This is one of the first literary curios^es ef 
the kind in our country— one of the first of the 
accounts of the combination of Literature aad 
Labour, and few accounts can be imoite interest- 
ing ; for the facilities for instruction and meo- 
tal advancement must have been few indeed ia 
those days. The monastery, however, where* 
ever it might be situated, was a sort of asylum 
of Genius. There was a general watchfulneM 
for hopeftd spirits and contemplative minds, 
although there must have been extraordinary 
difficulty in breaking through the busks of 
ignorance and debasement which then dosed 
over the minds of the serf and the thrall. 
The Mind was compelled to walk alone witib- 
out even the aid of crutches to help it in its 
advancement ; but, as in a later day, a plough- 
man in Scotland broke down, or rather bounded 
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o?er the pale of intellectual distinction, and as 
obice his time several in an inferior degree 
have performed the same feat, so in those 
very dark ages divine thoughts and minister- 
ings came to one of the sons of Toil by the 
very oxen'^s stall, and it was perceived, that 
homble, and in worldly lore ignorant as he was, 
the divine light shone through him. This he- 
raldry was acknowledged, and the intellectual 
place conceded to him. 

Gedmon is a precious relic of a dMrk time 
aamring us that, as 'in other ages, and in times 
nearer to our own, so then, the voice of Heaven 
was heard when it spoke through the lips o£ 
in9 wise man; and that he in that day was 
adjudged to be wise who could hold intercourse 
with himself, and humbly and reverently listen 
to the voices of Eternity as they uttered them- 
selves to his soul. Some of our friends, who 
have lived the life of labour, did not, per- 
haps, imagine it was so. Then this inspiration 
of the soul of Toil was thought to be a modem 
thing — ^this elevation of the labouring herdman 
an event of later time. No ! it has been ad 
event of all tomes occasionally occurring, ^nd 
here you see in the dark grey morning ^g^f the 
Historic day, it happens, King Alfred has re* 
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corded the history of the poor poet of Whitlij 
and the memory of his labour ; and his iasft 
ration and his songs are inefiaceably ¥^ttenii 
the hieroglyphics and memorials of the time.* 

There are few persons accustomed to cunoa 
reading who have not heard of ^^ Taylor tib 
Water Pokt.^' It is, indeed, a rare thing ii 
behold a copy of his works complete. Ibf 
have never been reprinted, and seldom eol- 
lected ; but that extraordinary bibliopolist anl 
bibliographer, Dr. Southey, has, in some degni^ 
jBimiliarised his name and writings to the paUiB 
several years since. In editing the Poems it ! 
John Jones, an old servant, he prefiuwd thai 
with an account of self-educated, or anedneitoi 
poets and writers, and the account of Taylors 
the most interesting portion of the volumei 

Taylor was a man whom we should not b 
much disposed to hold up to modem emnlatiDB; 
he does not seem to have possessed any graik 
share of self-respect, but his enterprise was ei- 
traordinary, and his life has about it alldi0 

* Little more is known of Cedmon than is rdsM 
abo^e, bat thoee who deaire to see all that can be idd tf 
him Ltgy refer to mj departed friend, Br. Yoong'a Hlstoiy 
of Whitf^j^. to Sharon Tamer's Anglo Ssucona; — D*IinMlBi 
Amenitii, . and Bede's Ecolesiastical Hiatoiy, 
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;ic colourings of the age in which he 

Some of the most important notices of 

manners and customs of the people of Lon- 

^km, and the country generally, are to be found 

;ered over his writings ; and they abound 

the vulgarities and conceits of the time, with 

ample interfusion of those more peculiar 

llimself. 

John Taylor was bom in Gloucestershire. 
does not appear where, but it does appear 
^t from his earliest days, he was a waggish 
)T ; for his first adventure in verse was 
memorialise the strange misadventures of his 
^hnaster, upon whom some of his neighs 
^iirs played a wicked trick. The poor man 
_ was fond of new milk, and went to market for 
#. Ae purpose of buymg a milch cow, but being 
jpfvather short-sighted, and probably being better 
^.acquainted with books than cows, the seller 
;(let us hope in sport, and not in roguery,) sold 
, him a bull. Our good and unsuspecting peda^ 
gDgue, Master Green, drove the animal con^ 
tentedly home ; nor did he discover the trick 
t until he had called the maid to milk it. This 
? mistake our hopeful John celebrated by appro- 
I priate rhyme ; and in rhyme too he gives but 
I ^ sorry account of himself and his attainments 
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in knowledge. When of mSamt age he, 
his own chiHee, was bound apprentice i 
waterman. There wag a wide diffiareiioe 
tween the watermen then and now. Admin 
wonld it harmonise with his bold, hardj, 
idle disposition ; for it was a thriving eal! 
The number of those who lived by the ofl 
that day, between Windsor and Qrayei 
Taylor estimates to have been forty thou 
AMioagfa coaches were known they wext 
sddom used, and, indeed, but rarely li 
thongh, towards the close of Taylor^s o 
they became customary enough, and sad 
the maledictions poured down upon dlU 
luckless race of users, and of proprietor 
the watermen* 

Writing of coaches he says, " If the < 
of people that are wronged by them might 
prevailed, sure, I think, the most part of 
had been at the Devil many years ago. * 
I, myself^ have been so served, that I 
wished them all in the great breach, or 
light fire upon Hounslow Heath, or Sali 
Plain.^^ 

And there were many reasons besides fc 
decrease of the glory of the waterman'^s 
fession. Taylor, in the course of his v 
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gives to us many accounts of the proclamations 
ordering noblemen to depart to their several 
counties, and interfering with the traffic on the 
Thames ; of the sad misfortune of the players 
removing their houses to the Middlesex from 
the Surrey side of the water, where they played 
fiur remote from the Thames, and gathered 
together 3000 or 4000 people, who used to all 
spend their monies on the water. Hackney 
coaehes, were, however, the crowning disaster ! 
But Taylor would not, perhaps, suffer in an 
equal degree with others of his brotherhood. 
He certainly had a notoriety on the water ; he 
was known to Royalty ; was well acquainted 
with Ben Jonson, perhaps equally well with 
Shakspeare, though of this we have no evidence. 
At that time boatmen were as much expected 
to talk as the Venetian boatmen were expected 
to sing ; and in the art of happy loquacity our 
rhymester surely excelled. His experience of 
the world had been great ; for he had made no 
fewer than sixteen voyages in the Queen^s ships, 
and he was in the expeditions under Essex at 
Cadiz and the Azores. He was also a diligent 
reader, and very few of those who are reading, 
or will read this account of him, know half of 
the books he enumerates here : — 
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I eareio get good booka, and I take heed 

And eare what I do either write or read ; 

Though some through ignorance, and aome through i] 

Have said that I can neither read nor write. 

Bat though mj lines no soholarabip proolnim, 

Yet I at learning have a kind of aim : 

And I have gathered much good obseryatioiis, 

From many human and Divine translations ; — 

The Poet Quid, or (Ond if you will,) 

Being in English, much hath helpt my skill ; 

And flomer, too, and Virgil I have seen. 

And reading them I have much bettered been. 

(Godfrey of Bulloyne, well by Fairfax done, 

l>a Bartai, that much love hath rightly won. 

Old Chaucer, Sydney, Spenser, Daniel, Nash, 

I dipt my finger when they used to wash. 

As I haye read these Poets, I have noted 

Much good, which in my memory is quoted. 

Of histories I have perused some store, 

As no man of my function hath done more ; 

The Golden L^nd I did oyertoss. 

And found the gold mixed with a deal of dross. 

I have read Plutarch's Morals and his Lives, 

And like a bee sucked honey from those hiyea ; 

Josephus of the Jews, Enowls of the Turks, 

Martin's Aurelius, and Guetara's works, 

Ijoyor, Grimptone, Montaigne, and Sactonius, 

Aggrippa, whom some call Cornelius ; 

Graye Seneca, and Oambden, Purchas, Speed, 

Old Monumental Fox and Holinshed ; 

And that sole Book of Books, which God hath giyen,- 

The blest eternal Testaments of Heaven ; 

That I have read, and I with care confess 

Myself unworthy of such happiness. 
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Taylor^s first book had a very odd name ; he 
called it " TayIor'*s Water Work ; or, the 
ScuUer^s Travels from Tyber to Thames. 
With his boat laden with a hotch-potch or 
gallimawfrey of Sonnets, Satires, and Epigrams; 
with an Inkhom disputation betwixt a lawyer 
and a poet, and a quaterne of new catched 
Epigrams caught the last fishing tide : together 
with an addition of Pastoral Equivoques or 
the complaint of a Shepherd dedicated to 
neither Monarch, nor Miser, Kaiser, nor OaitiflT, 
Palatine, nor Plebeian, but to great Moun- 
fiier Multitude, alias All, or every-Tone.*" The 
manner in which he published his books, which 
separately were of very great bulk, was to print 
them at his own cost, make presents of them, 
and then hope for some "sudden remuneration.*" 
The times were not very fastidious, and although 
this mode does not to us seem far removed from 
mendicity, there was then nothing either espe- 
cially strange or contemptible in the method ; 
both James I. and Charles I. seem to have 
been of the number of his patrons : and it is 
probable that on many occasions he was 
admitted to their presence. All his books had 
quaint and curious titles : thus we have one 
called, " A Navy of Ships and other vessels. 
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that have the art to sail by Uuid as well ai 
sea.^ The names of these vessels are ^^ Lfl 
ship, Scholarship, Ladyship, Ghx)dfellowd 
Apprenticeship, Courtship, Friendship, I 
lowship, Footmanship, Horsemanship, Vi 
ship, Suretyship, Woodmanship.'*^ His adi 
tures helped his books, and his books 
adventures ; his life was full of them. ' 
first he undertook was in the year 1616. 
published an account of it with this t: 
" TayWs Travels : three weeks', three di 
and three hours' observations from Lond(H 
Hamburgh, in Germany, amongst Jews 
Gentiles; with descriptions of Towns 
Towers, Castles and Citadels, Artificial < 
lowses, and natural Hangmen. Dedicated 
the present to the absent Odcombian, Kni 
errant. Sir Thomas Coryat, Great BritJ 
error and the world's mistake." Anothe 
his adventures was to travel on foot i 
London to Edinburgh, "not carrying 
money to, or fro ; neither begging, borrow 
or asking for meat, drink, or lodging.'' 
of this he published an account in verse 
prose, entitled " The Pennyless Pilgrimi 
or. The Moneyless Perambulation of J 
Taylor, alias the King's Majesty's Water P( 
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** 1 made my legs my oan, and lowed by land." 

TThus says the Bhymer: this Penniless Pil- 
grimage gives us not only a very humorous 
account of his achievements, his deeds, and his 
adventures, but it also is instructive in refe- 
rence to the social usages and observances of 
the time. However, the undertaking (which 
was for a wager) was not so hazardous, as it 
may, perhaps, seem to us : Taylor had .a 
tolerably wide notoriety ; he took with him his 
man, and a sumpter beast well victualled, for 
^ if he allowed himself no money, he yet laid in 
a good stock of provisions. Still they some- 
. times seem to have been nearly on the point of 
foundering, and when they reached Daventry 
on a wet, windy day, they met with such 
entertainment from the hostess of the Horse- 
shoe of that town, who had a great wart 
rampant on her nose, that they were obliged to 
leave her 



— — " to hobble leTon milea more> 
The way to Daochnrch fool, with dirt and mire, 
Able I think both man and horse to tire. 
On Dansmore heath, a hedge doth there encloee 
Orounda on the right hand ; there I did repoee ; 
Wit'e whetatone, Want, then made iu quickly learn. 
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With kAivei, to oat down rnihei and greoi ism, 

Of which we made a field bed in the field, 

Whioh sleep, and rest, and mnoh content did jidd ; 

There with mj mother Earth, I thought it fit 

To lodge. ^ 

Mj bed was oartained with good wholeaome airi. 

And being wearj, I went np no stain; 

The sky mj oanopj ; bright Phoebas shined — 

Sweet bawling Zephyros breathed gentle wind. 

In heaYen*B star-ohamber I did lodge that night : 

Ten thousand stars me to mj bed did light 

There barricadoed with a bank laj we— 

Below the lofby branches of a tree, 

These my bedfellows and companions were — 

Hy man, my horse, a ball, faar cows, two steer : 

Bat yet, for all this most confosed roat 

We had no bed staref , yet we fell not oat. 

Thaa Nature, like an ancient free upholster. 

Did furnish us with bedstead, bed, and bolster : 

And the kind skies — for which high Heareu be thaokud— 

Allowed us a large covering and a blanket." 

He proceeded the next day, '" through pl»^ 
ters, puddles, thick, thin, wet, and dry,^' to 
Coventry, and was there entertained by Dr, 
Holland, known to literature as a translator. 
Another of his disastrous days following closely 
upon this visit, is thus related — 

'* That Wednesday I a weary way did pass^ 
Rain, wind, stones, dirt, and dabbling, dewy grass ; 
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^itb here and there a peltiiiK soaitered village, 
Vfhich yielded me no charity or pillage ; 
Per all the day, nor yet the night that followed, 
3ue drop of drink I*m rare my gullet swallowed. 
At night I oame to a stony town, called Stone, 
Where f knew none, nor was I known of none ; 
I therefore throngh the streets held on my pace, 
Some two miles farther, to some resting place. 
At last I spied a meadow newly mowed, 
The hay was rotten, the ground half overflowed : 
We made ahreach, and entered, horse and man—- 
There oar pavilion we to pitch began. 
Which we erected with green broom and hay. 
To expel the cold, and keep the rain a«ray. 
The sky, all muffled in a cloud, 'gan lower. 
And presently there fell a mighty shower, 
Which, without intermission, down did pour. 
From ten at night until the morning's four ; 
We all this time close in our couch did lie, 
Which, being well compacted, kepc us dry." 

The Penniless Pilgrimage is full of adven- 
tures, of this order, and narrated in this spirit. 
Another strange journey was " A very merry 
Wherry Ferry Voyage, from London to York.'^ 
On his way, being compeUed by stress of 
weather to land at Cromer, the whole town 
became alarmed ; he and his men were taken 
for pirates ; they were taken into custody, and 
guards were set upon their wherry. 
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** Thej did examine ma— I •mweitd Ibem, 
I wae John Tajlor, and a watarmaDy 
And that mj honest fellow, Job^ and I, 
Were ■erranti to SUng Jamei^ Mid^*^ : 
How we to York npon a mart wera bonnd. 
And that we landed, fearing to be drowned. 
When all this would not satiafj the orew, 
I freely ope*d m j tmnka, and bade them Tiaw ; 
I showed them books of Ohronioles and Kings— 
Some prose, some verse, some idle sonnatings; 
I showed them all my letters, to the jfull. 
Some to York's Archbishop, and some to HoU." 



And at last the magistrates^ having soov 
knowledge of him and his books, and the oaA 
having been administered, they not onlj 
allowed him to depart, but showed himii 
much kindness, as before incivility. He went 
then to Boston ; to Hull, of which he gives i 
flattering description, from his ample ent^ 
tainment there. So also, at Bishopthorp, he 
was entertained by old Tobias Matdiews^ the 
Archbishop of York. But his most deerperate 
adventure was going from London to Queenbo* 
rough, in a paper boat, with two stockfish tied 
to two canes, for oars. Soger Bird, a vintner, 
was the principal in this mad enterprise. They 
took with them eight large and weU-blown 
bladders, which were found necessary in the 
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M>urse of half an hotur ; for befwe they had 
^t three miles, the paper bottom fell to pieces, 
]kiid they had only the skeleton of the hosLt to 
brust t^, and the bladders, four on each side, — - 
Then they sat within six inches of the brim. 

*■ ThooMiidf of people all the ahorea did hide. 

And thoosaiids more did meet me on the tide. 

With eeallen, oan, with ship boats and with barges — 

To gaze on ns they pnt themseWes to oharges. 

Thns did we drive and dri?e the time awaj. 

Till pitchj night had driven awaj the day : 

Tke son nnto the nnder world was fled ; 

The moon was loth to rise, and kept her bed ; 

The stars did twiukle, bat the ebon olonds 

Their light oar sight obacores and overshroads. 

The tossing billows made onr boat to oaper — 

Oar paper form scarce being form of paper. 

The waters foor miles broad, no oars to row. 

Night dark — ^and where we were we did not know. 

And thns, 'fcwizt donbt and fear, hope and despair, 

I fell .to work, and Roger Bird to prayer ; 

And as the sarges np and down did heave as. 

He cried more fervently, ' Good Lord, receive as !' " 

Our Waterman tells us honestly that he 
prayed as much as Boger, but worked hard as 
well ; but after being on the water from Satur- 
day until Monday, they reached Queenboro' 
on a fair day, when the mayor entertained all 
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comers with bread, beer, and oysters. Thef 
presented him with the skeleton of their boat, 
which, 

— «• to glorify that town of Kant* 
He meant to hang up for a monument.'' 



But while he was feasting them, the oounti; 
people tore it piecemeal — everybody wishing to 
carry away a scrap as a memorial of this mad 
adventure. The Water Poet'*s writings are ao 
humorous that a very large space mi^t be 
taken up with quotations from them. It is a 
pity some of them are not better known, for 
although they do not contain any intrinaao 
merit, yet they do in a most cnrioos mannff 
illustrate the domestic and social life of the 
times. Taylor is honoured far beyond his bet- 
ters, for his portrait is judged worthy to haag 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Dr. Southty 
says of him, " If he had been in a higher grade 
of society, bred to some regular profession, he 
would probably have been a much less distin- 
guished person in his generation. No spoon 
would have fitted his mouth so well as the 
wooden one to which he was bom. His way 
of life was best suited to his character, nor 
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^uld any regular education so folly have 
brought out that sort of talent which he pos- 
sessed. Fortunately he came into the world at 
the right time, and lived in an age when kings 
and queens condescended to notice him ; nobles 
and archbishops admitted him to their tables ; 
and mayors and corporations received him with 
civic honours.'' 

The following passages are some of those 
Bocial outlines to which we have referred ; it 
will be easily perceived they are satiric touches 
on the evils of the age. 

*' There wm a tradesman' wife that I oonld name, 
Bat that Til not difulge abroad her Bhame, 
Which a strong legion of good garments wore, 
As gowns, and petticoats, and kirtles store ; 
Smocks, headtires, aprons, shadows, chaparons, 
(Whim whams and whirligigs to please baboons,) 
Jewels, rings, ooches, brooches, bracelets, chains. 
More than too much to fit her idle brains ; 
Besides she paid, not counting raffs and mnffs. 
Four poands six shillings for two pair of caffa." 



SOW HEMPSEED. 

" Sow hempseed among them, and nettles will die I 
Beside this maoh, I, of mj knowledge know, 
£ 3 
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That where hemp growa no gtinkiog weed can groir ; 

No oockle, daraely heobane, tare, or nettle, 

Near where it is can prosper, spriog, or aettle ; 

For Buoh antipathy is in this seed, 

At(ainit each fruitleae nndeeenring weed. 

That it with fear and terror atrikes them dead. 

Or makes them that thej do not show their head. 

And as in growing, it all weeds doth kill, 

So being grown it keeps its natmre still; 

For good men's uses serves, and still relieves. 

And yields good whips and ropes for rognea i&d thierss. 
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ROBERT NIOOLL, 

THE KIN£ HEEDER. 

The name of Robert Nicoll cannot well be a 
strange one to most of the readers of these 
pages, but it has never yet met with the honour 
it deserves. " Scotland's second Bums,'' — as 
Ebenezer Elliot has called him, and who has 
added to this that, ^'Bums, at his age, had 
done nothing like him." Sentences like 
these surround his name with a large amount 
of dignity and importance ; and if the writings 
of the wonderM boy (for he died when only 
twenty-three years of age,) harmonise with this 
exalted character of them, they should be pre- 
sented to the public &om time to time until 
the appreciation of hardy thought, it may be, 
shall come, and his works, instead of being 
found in libraries here and there, at wide and 
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distant removes from each other, shall he seen ' ^ 
in every small cottage library — on the book 
shelf of every young man, and in the catalogne 
of every Mechanics^ Institute and Society tx 
mental improvement. Robert NicoU said, ai 
every true Poet may say, " I have written my 
heart m my Poems, and rude, unfinished and 
hasty as they are, it can be read there.**^ Bk 
poetry abounds with noble and generous senti- 
ments, and such a Poem his whole life seem 
to have been. Hence from his life, as well m 
from his words, there goes forth a salutary in* 
fluence on every mind, especially of his order, 
breathing as both do the salutary lessons d 
self-reliance and self-denial — ^the love of tmtb— 
of nature and of man — ^firmness, and temperanos 
and faith. — Robert Nicoll was bom on the 7di 
of January, 1814, in the little village of Tul- 
liebeltane, near Auchtergavan — a small spot 
at the foot of the Grampian Hills in Perthshire. 
His early years were cradled in poverty, fir 
although his father was a &rmer in comfortable 
circumstances, having become security to the 
amount of five or six hundred pounds, for a 
connexion by marriage, who had &iled and 
absconded, Mr. Nicoll was plunged into entiio 
ruin. The whole of his property was given up 
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I 

o satisfy the creditors of this person. He was 
obliged, with his family, to leave his farm, and 
became a day labourer in those very fields he 
tiad rented ; but the Poems of NicoU are the 
best testimony to the character of his early 
home. That must have been a place of domes- 
tic blessedness, and must have been a loving 
and lovely fitmily, the inspiration of which 
continued so long intense and pure. It was 
one of those Homes, painted for inmiortality in 
Bums' " Cottar's Saturday Night'' — ^a Home of 
the old world. Religion, Honesty, and Labour 
were the lessons of self-enduring virtue which 
were perpetually given from the life ; and every 
member was invoked to a noble course, by the 
memory of the example of those from whom 
they had descended. This recollection of a 
worthy birthplace and birthright is a noble 
incentive to a noble life. 

There is an anecdote mentioned of the 
mother of Nicoll which finely illustrates her 
character. When the intelligence reached her 
that her son was at Leeds, sick, dying, and 
languishing to see her, she had no means of 
paying the expenses of the long and weary 
journey. She reached Leeds, however; and 
when a friend afterwards enquired by what 
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meaniB she had been enabled to meet the ex« 
penses of the journey, she nobly repUed: 
^'Indeed, sir, I shore for the siller.'" Hei 
wages as a reaper, her harvest fee, were tl 
only means by which she could hiMiestly fulfil 
the earnest request of her dying son ; it nuy 
be easily conceived how powerftd an influence 
a mother like this would exert over a sensitiTe 
mind and heart. It was mainly through this 
mother that Robert received the first elements 
and intimations of education ; and it seems 
ever to have been the object of this noble 
minded woman to rear her children, so that 
they might again take their place in that sphere 
of respectabiUty from whence through misfor- 
tune alone the &mily had been driven. The 
fether of Mrs. Niooll — " Elder John,'' as he is 
called in his grandson's poems, seems to have 
been likewise a noble specimen of human 
nature. A year or two since he survived at 
the venerable age of eighty-seven — "th« 
Patriarch of Auchtergavan," remarkable for 
the possession of his bodily faculties and won- 
derftd mental power, as well as physical 
activity. He is said to have been the last 
wearer of the broad blue lowland bonnet. The 
verses styled " My Grandfether," are a fine tii- 
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bnte to the ancient dignity of the core, and the 
strong spontaneous affection of the son. 

^ Bat miir thaa a'— firta benk^ im aiildt 

Fne mony treasured earaeet page^ 
Thoa traoed for me the march of Truth 

The path of right from age to age. 
A peasant, auld, and puir, and deaf« 

Bequeathed this legaoj to mi^^ 
1 was his haim— he filled mj soul 

With love for libertj. 

*' Be hleBBiDgs on th j reverend head ! 

I dinna need for thee to pra j ; 
The path is narrow, hut nae e'en, 

£*er saw thee from it stray. 
GKmI bears his ancient serrants up; 

He's borne thee since thy life began ; 
I'm noble by descent :^Thy Grave 

Will hold an honest man." 

These circumstances, connected with the 
ancestry of NicoU, guide the mind to a view 
of his moral education, and probable training. 
From sources like these he would imbibe more 
than from any number of books, or any course 
of scholastic training, proper views of life and 
of man. The presence, perpetually before him, 
of the noble and dignified in conduct, would 
early imbue his mind with the love of justice, 
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and the soorn, whioh roiiB almofit to fiereenea 
from his pen, against all intolerance and op- 
pression. 

There, then, he received those impresBumi 
which, vividly imprinted on his mind, wan 
afterwards evolved in verse. Books, of coune, 
in that day, and in that secluded nook of Sooi* 
land, were rarely to be met with; but hk 
mother had, before the period of the fiunilj 
misfortune, been a great reader. When ib 
became poor, her time was too valuable to be 
spent in reading, but Robert usually read ii 
her while she was working, and she would 
then doubtless relate the stories, anecdotes, and 
thoughts with which her memory would be 
stored. 

Beading is the initial method of knowledge, 
so the soul begins to learn, in the course of ft 
few years — ^the student learns to leave to a 
great degree the world of books behind him, 
and to trust rather to his own intuitions and 
observations of his own eye and his own soul 
From his earliest years Robert was a voracioiu 
reader. He says himself, " Before I was six 
years of age I read every book that came in my 
way, and had read twice through my grand- 
father's small collection. When I had attained 
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my sixth year I was sent to the sohool, which 
was three miles distant, and I generally read 
going and returning. To this day I can walk 
as quickly as my neighbours, and read at the 
sune time with the greatest ease.^ At seven 
years of age began his life of labour ; he was 
sent into the fields there to herd the cattle or 
the kye. There amidst the wild heather, on the 
moirland amidst the music of mountain tor- 
imts, and by the black tarns, the musings of 
Fancy vicated him. He alludes to those days, 
ki the verses called ^^ Youth's Dreams.''^ The 
humble, little roughly-clad boy, called even at 
that early period of his life, for the sweetness 
of his disposition and the book invariably car- 
ried beneath his plaid to the mountains, ^' the 
minister .'' With the fee he obtained for herding 
during the summer he was enabled to attend 
school during the winter. While on the hilLss 
and beneath the hazle tree, and the bramble 
bush, and among the golden broom, came to 
the boy faint intimations of those rousing 
thoughts which afterwards made the life of his 
mental and moral being. He tells ua 

" Oa weel I mind how I woald maae 
And think had I the power. 
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How happj, happj I would make Ip 

Ilk heart the warld o*er. I 

Yet soornlnUj the thonghtlev fool 1^ 

Would pan the laddie b j : Itn 

Bat, O, I ble« the happy time ^^ 
When I was Lerdin' kje.** 



n 



When he had reached his twelfth year b 
was taken &om herding, and sent to work m 
the garden of a neighbouring proprietor. Hfl 
had now less time for reading, but the changs 
of employment made little difference in the 
hearty habit of study. As soon now as b 
could hoard together sufficient money he jobiBd 
a Book Club, formed in a neighbouring villsge. 
He says, ^' I had previously devoured all 'the 
books in the parish fi)r love, and I soon d6> 
voured all those in the library for money •*" Hi 
now began the Latin Rudiments, and obtainfil 
some sUght acquaintance with Geometry, and 
with a young student of considerable attahi- 
ments in a neighbouring village. He prcNM- 
cuted a more systematic careier of intellectual 
labour now, too, while herding, perhaps, as aa 
occasional occupation. Several of the Waveriej 
novels fell in his way. " I can yet look with 
no common feelings,'' he says, ''on the wood, 
in which, while herding, I read Kenilworth.'^ 
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Poor little herd-boy! Not among all the 
rooms of splendour and state, where that noble 
tragedy swept by with its sceptred pall — ^not in 
the breasts of any of the noble and stately titled 
ones, whose eyes bent over those enchanting 
pages, was there a more thrilled and enraptured 
reader than he, in his humble guise, beneath 
the shadow of the branching trees, and the 
murmuring brooks. Nicoll reading Kenilworth 
would be no bad subject for a painter, while 

'* The sunahine crept atonr the crags. 
Like raTelled golden hair." 

A noble theatre for the developement to the 
soul of a noble drama. 

The tune draws nigh when our friend must 
leave his home. Before he goes and we go 
with him, we will take occasion to notice that 
view of pure and sanctified affection which runs 
through and consecrates his verse. Youthftil 
as he was, and dying, before Home became to 
him the consolation and the anchor, which it is 
to the world-weary man when as yet he had no 
home of his own, except that which Memory en- 
deared to him, yet his spirit entered with hearty 
^ithusiasm into all the old Home scenes, and 
jojB, and sorrows. As this is always the indi- 
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cation of a fresh, pure, untainted nature, s( 
brief space may be allowed to citations. ' 
Home, painted by Nicoll, is the old Scot 
Home ; the Home of the poor man, the lo 
hut, ^Hhrough which the blast sae cauld 
does gae,^ and the Home of ^^ the Ingle-nei 

** Where the ttannoh, anld warld honeetj 

Ib in the pnir man^ breait, 
And Truth, a guest within his hame» 

la the plaoe that I love best ; 
Where the grey hair*d peasant teUs 

The deeds his sires have done ; 
Of martyrs slain on Scotland's Buin,—* 

Of battles lost and won : 
Wherever prayer and praise arist, 

Ere toil* worn men can rest, 
From each hamble cottage fane, 

Is the place that 1 love best." 

The home of Nicoll is that place of 
retired individuality, a sort of Home that 
looks in its details not unlike the Hod 
Romance. It may be feared that, alib 
Scotland and England, much of the pec 
Home life and love has become extinct. 
&mily does not find its sole enjoyment at H 
The joys of the old Home have, in many p] 
passed away before the &scinations of the p 
house. The social cheer, as the town or vi 
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have been enlarged, has yielded to coarse and 
brutalising pleasures. Social lifb is made up 
of reaction, and the same age which has wit- 
nessed so great an enhancement of domestic 
material comfort has also witnessed a deteriora- 
tion in the happiness of many a circle. To 
those who believe that all national prosperity 
is summed and included in the Happy Home, 
it will be well to commend the pure pictures of 
Home Blessedness which, in so eminent a de- 
gree, Nicoll possessed the power to sketch. 
He has sketched no drunken mirth, no worldly 
folly, no frivolous imitation of fashion. — The 
songs that circled round the hearth, the daily 
fireside worship, the circumstances of National 
Glory. 

*' The aald wife by the ingle sits, and draws her cannie 

thread ; 
It hands her baith in milk an' meal, an* a' thing she can 

need ; 
An* gleesome soenes o' early^days upon her spirit steal, 
Brought back to warm her withered heart by Scotland's 

Spinnin' wheeL 



^ O I there is gladsome happiness, while round the fire are set 
The youngkers, when ahint the backs a happy pair are 
met, * 
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Wha, wi' a Bilent kin o* Ioto, their Uetaed pftofeion m 
While dttin* in their truth beeide anld Scotland's Spi 
wheeL" 

The verses, in which are enshrined ma 
the feelings and the pictures of Home, are cs 
" Our Auld Hearthstane."" 

^ Where anoe the ooeie fire was bien, 

The winter rain-drop oorie fa's ; 
M J &ther% floor wi* grass is green. 

And rooflen axe the onunblin* wa'a. 
Avid thoochtSy anld times, npon my heart. 

Are backward rowin' ane hj ane : 
We*ll bow our houghs and hae a oraok 

About them on our auld hearthstane. 

'' Our laigh oot house, I mind fu' weel, 

On ae side mlther, spinnin, sat. 
Droning auld sonnets to her wheel. 

And purring b j her side the oat ; 
Anent was sair toil'd iather^s ohair, 

Wha tauld us stories, sad and lane, 
0' puir fooks' waes until we wiahM 

Them a' beside our cosh hearthstane. 

" And when the supper time was o^er. 

The Beuk was ta'en as it should be. 
And heaTen had its trysted hour 

Aneath that sooty auld roof tree. 
Syne ilka ehild was sung to sleep 

Wi* Bangs o* deeds in ages gane 
And rest was there, until the sun 

Came blinkin* on our auld hearthstane. 
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^ Waelt weel ! the wheels are broken now, 

The kde or laeiee aold, or dead ; 
Tlie green gum o*er their graTes doth grow, 

Or gnj bain theek their aged head. 
My parmiti^ both, are &r awa', 

My biUkAr% feehtin', toilin' men ; 
It warns my heart unto them a'. 

The sight of this, onr anld hearthetane. 

" Hearthfltane I the' wae, I needna greet ; 

What gnde on earth wad whingeing dot 
The earth baa fowth o' trusty hearts. 

Let him idio donbts it speir at yon. 
Ae wish hae I — ^that brither man. 

The warld o'er, were blnid and bane ; 
Sic tratiiMf honesty tmsty chields 

As anoe sat round our auld hearthstane." 

The period of most importance in Nicoll^s 
reading life was that during which he resided 
at Perth, where he had bound himself appren- 
tice as a grocer. There, some kind friend lent 
him his ticket of right to the Perth Library, 
and thus he became acquainted with the Prose 
writings of Milton, and those of Locke and 
Bentham. BefcM*e this he had begun to lisp in 
numbers ; indeed, when only thirteen years of 
age, some of his pieces had found their way in- 
to print ; but for the gratification of his pro- 
pensity to study, he seems to have left no duty 
unfulfilled. 
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" I am employed,'^ he says, " in working £i|^ 
my mistress &om seven o'^clock in the morning 1 1^ 
until nine at night, and I must therefore wriia 
when others are asleep. During winter, to sit 
without fire is a hard task ; but summer ii 
coming, and then'' — There, then, at Perth, 
the youthful poet continued for several yean, 
forming plans for his future life ; indulging in 
fancies, many of them, probably, ephemenl 
enough, but many, too, of a sternly practical 
character ; for he thought not only of himself 
but of the welfare of the femily he had left be- 
hind him, beneath " the sooty auld roof-tree,'' 
at Tulliebeltane : many of the members of the 
family followed the suggestions of the wanderer* 
Perceiving how miserably small were the earn- 
ings of his father, by out-door labour, and hav- 
ing himself carefully saved two pounds, he pe^ 
suaded his mother with this to set up a small 
shop in the village, and to attend regularly the 
Perth market, where she might purchase or 
procure in exchange for her money, groceries 
and other small wares ; and this hint and as^ 
sistance acted upon, enabled that excellent mo- 
ther to educate all her younger children, all of 
whom received a more systematic educatimi 
than did Robert, The great claim of Nicoll 
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upon our notice and respect is the glorious and 
truthM inspiration of his poetry ; hut he must 
not be regarded as merely a dreaming poet ; he 
was a practical and clear-headed youth. It 
may excite a smile on some cheeks to read the 
sage advice he gives his brothers, and to notice 
his criticisms on men and the world ; but how- 
ever stem they may appear for so youthful a 
moralist, the writer lived in harmony with his 
doctrines, and prescribed no sterner rule than 
he himself practised. 

Bobert Nicoll's life was a perpetual "pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties f ' but diffi- 
culties are the great incentives to the pursuit 
after, and acquisition of knowledge. The 
scantiness of time and money, and means of in- 
tellectual improvement scarcely operate as diffi- 
culties. To the intrepid and earnest mind the 
most dangerous and hazardous difficulties to 
overcome, are those the reverse of all these. — 
An elegant mansion, a well filled library, a 
purse open for the last literary curiosity, with 
every incentive to laziness, and none to exer- 
tion, the most favourable circumstances are 
real difficulties; there is no appeal to self-reli- 
ance-M» self-respect ; there are no mountains 

to overcome ; now with all these flattering tri- 
F 3 
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butaries, how can the Sonl'^s real self be ctlU 
into play I who, without struggling, can beeonj 
strong i and here, is there no necessity finr 
struggling! This furnishes, perhaps, one 
the strongest reasons for the superior progml 
made in intellectual attainment by those wb 
have been compelled to rely on their own n-j 
sources for all the knowledge they have ob-j 
tained. The mountain that threatened 1i{ 
crush them was the school of their truniB^ 
and the platform of their vision. 

The following passages are noble, becnn 
they are a transcript from Nicoll^s actual lift. 
Speaking of Coleridge he says: — "What » 
mighty intellect was lost in that man fior want 
of a little energy, a little detennination. 1 
almost cried when I found him saying, ihi 
instead of completing, or rather beginning Ui 
projected great work, he v^as obliged to writs 

twaddle for , and compose M.S. sennons 

to support his station in society ! Good God! 
that a man with an intellect so noble shooU 
have been a slave to conventionalities ! Had 
he dared to be poor — ^had he known that bread, 
and cheese, and water, could nourish the body 
as well as the richest viands ; that coarse wo(^- 
lens could cover it as well as the finest silks; 
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and had he d^yred to act on that knowledge, 
how little of his time would it have taken to 
have sufficed his wants, and how much leisure 
would he have had for giving shape and utter- 
ance to his inmiortal thoughts ! He could not 
«ay, mth Jean Paul, ' What matter, if Grod's 
Wen be within a man's head, whether itB 
outside covering be a silken cowl, or a greasy 
nightcap f and through fear of losing caste in 
this world, this speck and point of Tune, 
merely, he consented to forego his station in 
the World of Mind. O, for an hour of John 
Milton to make such men act and compre- 
heudf^ and, during the time that the young 
enthusiast wrote thus, he was really living on 
bread, and cheese, and water, that he might 
have. leisure to give shape and utterance to his 
thoughts. It is an interesting life that of 
Bobert Nicoll ; his few letters which have been 
published abound in evidences of great strength. 
Writing to his mother, he says, " Do not mis- 
take me, mother ; I am not one of those men 
who &int and falter in the great battle of life. 
God has given me too strong a heart for that. 
I look upon earth as a place where every man is 
set to struggle *and to work, that he may be 
made humble and pure hearted, and fit for the 
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better land, for which earth is a preparation, to 
which earth is the gate. Cowardly is that 
man who bows before the storm of life ; who 
runs not the needful race manAillj, and with a 
cheerM heart. If men would but consider 
how little of real evil there is in all the ills of 
which they are so much afraid — ^poverty in- 
cluded — ^there would be more virtue and hap- 
piness, and less world and mammon worship 
on earth than there is. * * * This 
is my philosophy, and its motto is— 



'' Despair, thy name is written on 
The ToU of common men.** 



Half the unhappiness of life springs from the 
looking back to grie& which are past, and fin^ 
ward with fear to the future. Fear not for 
me, my dear mother, for I feel myself daily 
growing firmer and more hopeM in spirit. 
The more I think and reflect — and thinking 
instead of reading is now my occupation — ^I 
feel that whether I be growing richer or not, I 
am growing a wiser man which is fiur better. 
Pain, poverty, and all the other wild beasts of 
life which so affright others, I am so bold as to 
think I could look in the face without shrink* 
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ing, ^thout losing respect for myself, faith in 
man^s high destinies, or trust in God/^ 

By the interest of some Mends in Edinburgh, 
be became the Editor of the Leeds Times^ and 
he flung himself into his new labour with most 
hearty enthusiasm : and, indeed, so fired with 
radicalism that he not a little exasperated some 
of his good Scottish friends, who, although 
sufficiently liberal, found themselves thoroughly 
distanced by the sanguine boy. The paper 
rapidly increased its circulation. His labours 
at this time appear to have been, as Dr. Smiles 
who succeeded him in the Editorship has said, 
enormous : he was engaged on a new novel, a 
long poem, in writing leaders for a new Shef- 
field paper, and generally contributing several 
columns weekly to his own ; yet, spite of all 
this labour he found time to run down to 
Dundee to be married to a lovely girl. Miss 
Alice Suter, to whom he had been a long time 
engaged. The comfort of his home was thus 
increased — ^his wife was younger than he by 
a year or two ; she is said to have possessed 
considerable personal beauty, sweet and gentle 
manners, but above all, unbounded admiration 
for her husband. Returning to Leeds he 
prosecuted his labours as ardently as ever ; but 
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his health soon broke down beneath the aoen- 
mulated efforts made by both body and mind, 
his form became bowed — ^his steps &ltered— 
and the ruddy complexion of the child of Ha 
mountains became pallid, his breath came 
short and thick, his cough became aggravated, 
and he seemed as if grown prematurely old. 
Meanwhile, in proportion as his body decayed, 
his mind became vigorous and strong ; the tu 
on his powers was incessant, but the tax w» 
always paid, until at last he wrote his final 
papers for the Leeds Times. Sitting up in 
bed propped by pillows, Dr. Smiles mentiom 
that a friend entered just as he had con^leteJ 
them ; he found him in a high state of excite 
ment. The veins in his forehead were turgid 
his eyes were bloodshot, his whole frame qui 
vered, and the perspiration streamed from him 
He had produced a pile of blotted and blurre< 
manuscript, written in his usual energetii 
manner. It was immediately sent to press 
These were the last leaders he ever wrote 
They were^speedily followed by an address of i 
few lines addressed to the ^^ Radicals of tb 
West Riding." 

'^Brethren, — My health compels me U 
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leave your locality where I have laboured ear- 
nestly and smcerely, and I trust not altogether 
without effect in the holy work of human regene- 
ration. I go to try the eflfect of my native air 
as a last chance for life ; and after the last 
number I am not respon'feible for any thing 
which may appear in the Leeds Times, having 
ceased to be Editor of that paper &om that 
date. I could not leave you without saying 
thus much, without bidding you, one and all, 
fiirewell, at least for a season. If I am spared, 
you may yet hear of me as a Soldier of the 
People^s side ; if not, thank God ! there are 
millions of honest and noble men ready to help 
in the great work. Your cause emphatically is 

The holiest cause of pen or sword. 
That mortal ever lost or gained." 

" And that you may fight in the cause, in an 
earnest, truthM, manly spirit, is the earnest 
prayer of one who never yet despaired of the 
ultimate triumph of truth. 

" Robert Nicoll." 

Soon after the writing of this address, he left 
Leeds on his way towards Scotland ; he had 
sought health at Enaresbro\ amongst its fresh 
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and most beautiftd scenery, but in vain ; now, 
with his wife, and mother-in-law, who had 
come from Scotland to see him, he sought again 
his own land. At Selby he met the Com Law 
Rhymer, Ebenezer Elliott, who was onhiswij 
to Leeds, to lecture before the Literary Institu- 
tion ; he was quite unprepared to behold thi 
spectre of the young poet ; the interview wm 
affecting, but much more to Elliott than to Ni- 
coU ; his health was shattered, and perhaps hi 
was beyond the reach of all such excitement 
Yet the only poetry Nicoll was ever heard to 
recite and dwell upon, was Elliott''s ; it was but 
a brief interview : the elder bard had antici- 
pated a friendly and a cheerM meeting with 
his young conu^de in the ranks of Poetry and 
Freedom, in Leeds. " No words," says Elliott, 
in a letter to Dr. Smiles, '' can express the pain 
I felt when informed, on my return to my inn, 
that he was dying, and that if I would see him 
I must reach his dwelling before eight o'^clock 
next morning, at which hour he would depart 
by railway for Edinburgh, in the hope that his 
native air would restore him. I was five mi- 
nutes too late to see him at his house, but I 
followed him to the station, where, before the 
train started he was pointed out to ma in one 
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? the carriages, seated, I believe, between his 
dfe and his mother. I stood on the step of 
le carriage and told him my name — ^he gasped 
-they all three wept — ^but I heard not his 
3ice." When he arrived in Edinburgh, he 
as received by his friend Mrs. Johnstone, his 
irly Mend, to whom his poems are dedicated, 
he tended him like her own child, but there 
ere horrors around his death-bed which^no 
indness could dispel, there was the fear of des- 
tution for the surviving dear ones. Sir Wil- 
am Molesworth forwarded d^50. to him 
trough Mr. Tait, but it did not arrive in time 
I lend any alleviation to his affliction; a day or 
vo after its arrival he died in the arms of his 
ife. His body was followed to the grave by a 
mierous body of gentlemen connected with the 
•ess of Edinburgh. He died in 1837, his wife 
irvived him but a very short period of time; 
le is the "Alice'' of his poems. The heart 
elts with something of pity over their brief 
.reer, yet that pity must be misplaced which 
given to the exalted and the good, who only 
r us become prematurely immortal. And so 
unstained and pure,'' says Ebenezer Elliott, 
at the age of twenty-three, died Scotland's 
eond . Burns, happy in this, that without 
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having been a blasphemer, a persecutor, 
injorious, he chose like Paul the right p 
And when the terrible Angel said to his 70 
^ Where is the trtM ? Where is the sor 
Where is the dUputer i Hath not Grod n 
fiK>lish the ¥risdom of this world V He 00 
and did answer, ^ By the grace of God, I 
what I am.'* Bobert Nicoll is another vie 
added to the hundreds of thousands, who 1 
gone bef(»6 to bear true witness against 
merciless.**^ 

Scotland'^s second Bums ! but Bobert N: 
was what Bobert Bums never was ; he wa 
Apostle; he was a preacher of the Tr 
and an earnest confronter of wrong-doing 
wrong-doers. This he was eminently fitte 
be by the possession of a large and catl 
soul, and a soul strong as it was cath< 
Frequently the burden of his lyric seemi 
ring upon our ears like a battle-song, powei 
ample, concentrated in its expression, 
was one of those brave ones who seem born 
and therefore most fitted, to conduct the 1 
ings of the people into the pathway of tri 
Perhaps there never was an instance wher< 
large an amount of poetry was married t( 
eminently practical a purpose; many of 
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poems are orations ; firing and kindling words 
to which it is impossible to listen without feel- 
ing the spirit of action stirring within the mind. 
There were many features of his mental cha- 
racter which eminently fitted him for the office 
of leader and hailer of the people ; especially 
may be noticed his honesty, his penetration, 
his power of describing character, so amply 
exhibited in his hum(HX)us delineations. Not 
the least important of his qualifications was, 
that he seemed apparently most unconscious of 
the power within him, only desirous of earning 
the bread of honest industry and independence, 
aiod fighting the battles of truth and freedom. 
In our country the Poet is seldom the Political 
Apostle ; and in all countries those waters are 
too muddy for pure hands to lave, or bright 
eyes to look into. The Apostle of the People, in 
our day, is a purer character than we have per- 
haps ever known ; stiU, in many instances, he 
is what he has ever been — shallow in thought 
and in knowledge— fluent in expression— the 
utterer of clap traps, which are loudly applauded 
— his ideas £re generally made ready to hand, 
and merely pass through him, and flow from 
him. His physical structure almost precludes 
the possibility of any acquaintance with con- 

T?i3931i!l 
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sciousness, and like the minister from the pd-l^^ 
pit he comes among the people rather to teadill^ 
them what they already know than to enlarge |n 
their intuitions — ^to deprecate their vices, ant 
to guide them into the path of knowledge and 
virtue as the only true pathways to true power. 
Now the opposite of all this is true of NicoU; 
he came to the field of Political Action, fresh 
from the mountains of his native land, bringing 
along with him, though young, a large ex- 
perience of sorrow, anxiety, and yearning after 
the better life speaking within him, and ft 
desire to unfold his knowledge and his idea of 
it. His knowledge of books and style, indeed, 
was limited ; but then the books from whence 
he had drawn his thoughts were those of the | 
masters; they were the writings of Milton, I 
Locke, and Bacon : the last of these had tau^ 1 
him how to think ; the former had taught him 
that the people is the origin and foundation of 
all political power : and his heart responded to 
his teachers — ^but they had taught him, too, 
that the people could only obtain that power 
by weapons forged on the anvils of intelligence, 
truth and goodness. He brought along with 
him, too, a heart earnestly deprecating bigotry, 
and all narrow and conventual thinkings and 
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:^feelings. Some portion of the universal truth 
vlay scattered everywhere around him — some 
.rays from the Eternal fountain of Goodness fell 
.over, and above all, witness for him those 
^ thoughts of Heaven. 

** High thoQghts* 
They oome and go 
Like the soft breathings of a listening maiden ; 
: While round me flow 

i The winds, from woods and fields with gladness laden : 
When the corn's nutle on the ear doth oome ; 
When the eve's beetle sonnds its drowsy hum ; 
When the stars, dew drops of the summer sky, 
Wfttoh OT«r all with soft and loving eye* 
While the leaves quiver 
By the lone river ; 
And the quiet heart 

From depths doth oAll, 
And gamers all. 
B)irth grows a shadow, forgotten whole ; 
And heaven lives in the blessed soul ! 

High thoughts : they are my own 
When I am resting on a mountain's bosom, 

And see below me strown 
The huts and homes where humble virtues blossom.** 

So also again, communing with himself he 
says : 

** Arouse thee, soul ! 
God made thee not to sleep* 
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Thy hour €i earth, in doing naught-awaj, 
He gave thee power to keep. 
Aroiue thee, soul !" 

Thus it will be seen how he was fitted to 
preach to others. His feelings were most warm 
and buoyant. The most prominent things which 
met his eye in the world were injustice, and 
fraud, and force, and with all his soul he sought 
to destroy them. Though so young, he appeared 
as the Iconoclast, and he set up a noble Icon ; 
and as he worshipped it, he would be saved 
from any action or expression of wrong. — 
Doubtless a little time would have taught him 
the necessity and wisdom of a nioderation 
which he did not possess ; and in his writings 
there is sufficient evidence of the high-toned 
thinker to lead us to the clear conclusion, that, 
while he abated none of his anxieties for the 
dissemination of freedom, he would have min- 
gled his sympathies with the conservative ele- 
ments of society. His life was an endeavour — 
an aspiration : upon this we may remark more 
lengthily presently. There was nothing mean 
or base about that life. He not merely wrote 
verses — ^he acted his verses. In his life, his 
name is a synonyme for what is best and most 
beautiful in human nature : bravery and Robert 
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Nicoll — ^truth-worshipping and Robert Nicoll. 
He has painted in his verse powerfully the 
intellectual and moral feelings of the class to 
which he belonged. The working classes — ^their 
life — ^their domestic joys and sorrows — ^they had 
been to some degree known before ; but never 
had their higher life been drawn, till drawn by 
him. He depicted their sense of injustice — 
their indignation at the assumption of dogmatic 
priests and tyrannic lords — ^that of which Bums 
gave some intimations, he gloriously depicted 
and described the memories which come to the 
poor but intelligent man of past days and 
hours. He painted their visions, too : he de- 
scribed the intellectual food which nurtures 
noble natures in the most adverse ills and fates 
of life ; he poured his blessings over books, the 
friends of the poor man, and described the inner 
wrestlings of the poor upon their way to the 
fields of knowledge and moral freedom. 

Everywhere Nicoll found the objects of 
instruction. " The Mossy Stane'' — 

" That ill faor'd lamp of moesy etane. 
Hat lain among the breckans lane, 
And neither groaned nor made a mane, 

For years nx thousand. 
That's fortitude— the stoics gane 

Wad wagged their pows on*t. 
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If s pleMant with a stone to enck. 
It ne'er objeoti to word or &ot» 
And then they ha^e an nnco kaaok 

OfUsteningwelL 
They a* the story dinna tak' 

Upon themseL*' 

How lofty is the religioD at once of 
inanity and Christianity, breathing through 
foUowing verses :— 

" I may not soom the meanest thing 

That on the earth doth crawl : 
The slaye who dares not bnrst his ohain» 

The tyrant in his hall. 
The yile oppressor who hath made 

The widowed mother monm ; 
Tho' worthless, sonlless, he may stand ; 

I oannot, dare not soom. 

The darkest night that olonds the sky 

Of beanty, hath a share ; 
The blackest heart hath signs to tell 

That God still lingers there. 
I pity all that evil are ; 

I pity, and I monrn : 
Bat the Supreme hath fashioned all. 

And, oh ; I dare not soom.** 



And again : 



** I ask not of his lineage, 
I ask not of his name ; 
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If manlinefls be in hU heart 

He noble birth may claim. 
The palace, or the hovel, 

Where first hia life began, 
1 seek not of— but answer this : 

' Is he an honest man V 

'* Nay, blosh not now, what matters it 

Where first he drew his breath ; 
A manger was the cradle bed 

Of Him of Nazareth. 
Be nonght ; be any, every thing; 

I care not what you be : 
If ' Yes ;' yon answer, when I ask, 

'Art thou pare, trne, and free V " 

At the time when Nicoll's poetry appeared 
3re had not so much been said as has been 
d since of Bonds of Brotherhood, and of the 
bility of man, although these ideas are as old 
Christianity : but through the whole of his 
rses there runs a perfect religion of humanity, 
e will be bound to say he had never read 
S^ovalis," yet did he believe evidently enough, 
at " Man is the true Shekinah.'' He pleads 
>quently for man ; he will not allow the 
ithet of contempt or scorn to any man. " We 
3 brethren a\''' There are links and sympa- 
ies binding us to all ; and noble natures have 
noipathies of a still higher and more exalted 
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character. This Brotherhood of fiseling pe^ 
vades like sunshine his whole verses ; lights op 
every expression ; lends point and beauty to 
every idea. Other Poets of the labouring 
cksses v^ite of man, too ; but they speak of 
man in general. Nicoll individualises : all 
men claim his love — ^all receive it ; but hi 
reserves the outgoings of his ftdl affections fiv 
those who have been baptized in the waters of 
Truth, and have learned with him to venerate 
the Honest and the Pure ; and, therefore, bii 
Poems shape out an Ideal Humanity — an Ideal 
Humanity which may be held up to alltbe 
noblest exhibition of the Practical in Poeizy 
yet delineated. We should all feel that it wen 
as good that we should perish as live witboot 
an Ideal Beauty ; without the perpetual &it 
bodyment before us of something better than 
we are, we can do nothing better for a nun 
than create for him spiritual wants — ^wants to 
be satisfied only by his own :&ithfulness to the 
idea of his Destiny ; and a man can say Sssf 
things better to himself than, '^ I should like to 
be like that.^^ It is the evidence of his sense 
of the existence of something above him ; and 
men are not so much in danger of venerating 
and doing homage to error as not doing homage 
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to anything. All reverence — all veneration is 
in its very nature divine. Error and evil never 
renerate ; they never exist as ideal things, and, 
therefore, truly speaking, man never venerates 
them ; man loves the evil principle ; but in all 
of us is mingled with our love a recon and 
horror of it. Man clasps error and evil to his 
arms, yet his eye ever follows goodness a&r off; 
iad in his heart he bows before it and wor- 
ships, even while it recedes from him. The 
degree in which the power to admire exists in 
man, is the degree it may be said of superior 
mental and moral excellence. Gold, morbid 
natures never admire ^ they are in everything 
akin to the clod ; the beautiM things of earth, 
and sea, and sky — ^the nobilities and heroisms 
of human conduct, find in their souls no mirror, 
and no response ; they are incapable of effort — 
their breasts never heave with fervid enthu- 
siasm : a night-mare sits upon the soul ; a 
night-shade drops its dews upon the heart, 
where this spirit is, if spirit it may be called. 
There is scepticism in everything; all the 
wheels of the universe creak and jar ; every- 
thing is dull mechanism. There is no faith in 
God, or Man, or Nature. God is a law of 
Nature ; Nature is a machine, and man is a 
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full-groMm vegetable; there is nothing left to 
be wondered at ; in life and death there is 
nothing left that is mysterious. There is not 
much difference between the unthinking clown, 
whose foot treads carelessly among the forait 
wild-flowers, but whose inner eye never sees 
the sweetness and meaning of their being, and 
our highly intelligent friend, the Encydopoedist, 
who has a meaning close at hand for everything 
— ^whose curiosity in probing into second causes 
has &irly eclipsed all disposition to reoognise, 
or believe in the existence of a first. Certainlj, 
there is no danger in saying that, in most 
instances, the want of admiration is the want 
of religion ; and an inaptitude to perceive the 
harmonies of Nature, usually accompanies a 
dimness to the perception of moral excellenoe. 
Wonder is akin to Worship ; it has been said 
to be the parent of Superstition, but it is abo 
the herald of Devotion. In wondering we are 
learning. What can he learn i whither can he 
turn his eye for instruction, who is but 

" A reasoning, telf-Baffioing thing; 
An iatelleotnal all in aUI" 

It is one of the great requisites to moral 
health, that we keep the pores of the spirit 



\ 



\ 
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perpetually fresh, open, and ready to reoeive. 
Now, it is well when some intimations of the 
Ideal Life are sufficiently intelligible and prac- 
tical to charm the eye and the heart of the 
labouring man ; and, perhaps, the highest is 
ever the most imitable ; that which it concerns 
us most to know is ever the most conspicuous 
and plain. 

"The primal duties ehine aloft like stars, 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Lie scattered at the feet of man like flowers.** 

The most awM goodness is not the i&rthest 
removed from the true sympathies of our being, 
or from our every day charities and affections ; 
it is that of our household life — ^it is that which 
melts on the universal heart. Few can under- 
stand the grandeur of Brutus — ^the severity of 
Oato, or the magnanimity of Curtius, or the 
sacrifice of Ion ; all can comprehend the intre- 
pidity of Howard, the zeal of Elliott ; the gentle 
goodness of Alice Leslie; and the highest 
imagination, therefore, will not look to the 
extravagant, the distant, and the unnatural in 
Human conduct and character. The imita- 
tion of the most noble Humanity, in every 

day life, fits us best for the acting our part well 
a 3 
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in thoBe more extraordinarj parts, which an 
sometimes pressed upon us by extraordinsrj 
ages. 

Robert NicolPs Poems contain an Ideal Lift. 
In the life of the working man the Ideality 
does not the less exist, because it lingers roand 
his fireside, and is enkindled from his homa 
joys and sorrows. The value of the tms 
Human Ideal is, that it is held before the eyei 
of all ; it appeals to the sympathies and emo- 
tions of all ; it is not intellectual, it is moral 
sympathy. The education of that Ideal is not 
in the Colleges and Universities of the land 
it is not in the Temples and Palaces of Taste 
but in the schools of suffering and endurance 
of self-discipline and self-reliance. The foun- 
dation of that ideal is in the idea expressed 
above ; the faith in the innate nobleness and 
worth of our race, in the belief of the power of 
that race to accomplish, and in the power of a 
resolute determination to shape out every word 
by the high doctrines involved in their great 
teachings. Advancing then only a step beyond 
this, we may say, that is impossible there can 
be any developement of ourselves, or improve- 
ment of our fellows — impossible that there can 
be any social advancement or reform without 
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some ideal formed before the meDtal eye. Life 
is developed from within. A noble life is the 
result of noble conceptions, is bom of noble 
desires, and noble sorrows ; for it is in moral 
distress, in the agony which no medicine can 
assuage, and no surgeon can cure, that our 
highest and best life begins. Thus the imhap- 
piness of some men is far better than the hap- 
piness of others ; the happiness of some result, 
from the unconsciousness of a soul at peace in 
its sin ; the imhappiness of another arises from 
the sense of its own short coming, its agony at 
the spectacle of the world's sorrow ; its earnest 
hoping and desiring for a better life and a 
better &ith. It is this unhappiness which 
creates the highest poet ; the man who has 
not felt by fitful turns all the weeping and the 
woe ; and all the joy and song, such ideas as 
these in&Uibly produce, can, indeed, never be a 
poet ; he may rhyme ; he may please ; he 
cannot thrill and inspire ; he cannot say to 
men, " Come up Hither.''' 

Nicoll was the Poet of Faith ; his eye de* 
tected the injustice and the wrong in the 
world, and his heart not only anticipated, but 
firmly believed in the advent of another reign 
of justice, and goodness, and truth* He came 
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to the cities from the mountains. He hi 

beheld there the grace, and the order, and tb 

beauty of Nature ; the poverty he had beheU 

was of a very relative character, and it had nol 

been seen in contrast with the extravagant 

grandeur and tinsel of wealth. He came from 

the mountains where he had read the pages d ' 

Locke, and Milton, and Bacon : The justice 

of Nature and of Humanity were deeply written 

upon his soul ; he entered the city, and he saiW 

the reverse of all that his eye or his heart hA 

beheld ; he had seen man passionate in dn 

revelry of sin ; he had dreamt of the heraUie 

disproportions of social life, but here they wefe 

presented upon a scale beyond all propOTtion 

more terrible, more appalling, and gigantie 

than the vision had ever pictured. A soul oo 

fire with the love of justice and of beauty ; t 

heart melting with pity for the sorrows ad 

sufferings of man : well j he never lost his faith 

he only intensified his exertion ; he never re 

nounced his hope, he only redoubled his zeal 

he had sung for man. Now although quit 

young, he was permitted to harness himselJ 

and as a soldier to live and fight for him ; an< 

then questionless from the crowd and smoke c 

Leeds, his mind would move back and gathe 
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HO small share of its inspiration from the moun* 
^tains of Perthshire — ^his heart would move to 
-the " Folk of Auchtergavan.*" 

" Happy, happy, be their dwellings, 

By the barn, and in the glen; 
Cherie laaaes, cantie callanfl, 

Are they all in Aachterga'en." 

for the true nationality of a noble heart never 
deserted him. Scenes, beheld every day with- 
out especial emotion, kindled strange raptures 
and pains, when beheld from the distance of 
many mUes, through the glasses of memory. 
All the beauties and the humanities that made 
life lovely and desirable, floated down, and were 
printed in his verse ; the rivulet which met 
his eye, and danced by his side in the course of 
one whole long summer^s day, through the fo- 
rest, through the meadow, by the green old 
thicket, the leaf-shadowed waterfall, and the 
echoing caverns of the old hermitage. How pas- 
sionately his spirit lingers over the wild flowers, 
those 

" Beantifol children of the woods and fields, 

That bloom by mountain streamlets, *mid the heather.' 

Aye ! that heather. 
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« The dark hair of oar maidens it deoki^ on oar hills ; 

I 

And the plaoe of a plame in the bonnet it filU : 
On the moontain it bloomi, and in valleya below. 
Oh, the bonnie brown heather of Scotland, ! 
The heather, the heather, the bonnie brown heather ; 
The heather, the heather of Scotland, O !" 

All the out-gashings of a sensitive nature, 
touched bj the homely things of the mountun 
and the cottage, lighten over these Ycaa* 
Here are portraits of the mountain beauties, d 
Janets, Kates, and Marys. Here are the danoet 
on the hill side, and the summer wooings b] 
the whimpling bumie '^ when the stamies op< 
their een.^^ And here are the winter courtin^i 
by the " ingle neuk.**^ NicoU was not wanting ii 
perception and power to praise woman^s beaut; 
but always in a strain of happy cheerful humoui 
always in the true tone of virtue and brotherl; 
affection. 

"The lanes ! from the jewelled qneen 

To rosy dears in ha' and hat : 
The lasses ! here and every where : 
The lasses yet, the lasses yet. 

The lasses yet, the lasses yet, 
Bise np ye loons ye dare not sit ; 
Aroond me join each Toioe to mine. 
The lasses yet, the lasses yet.'* 



There was plenty of humour in Bobert'^s sou 
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QK>inetiines sly and quiet, sometimes broad and 
grotesque ; the Scottish Minister and the Vil- 
lage Dominie — Janet Macbean, who ruled the 
3r.oost among all the auld ale-house wives — ^and 
Janet Dunbar " the sonsy auld carlin, renown'd 
through the whole kintra side for a gash skilly 
'body.'" In retired districts there is a fer wider 
scope for the observation and developement of 
diaracter, than in the large city and town. 
Every person has a character, and with aHepth 
of observation extraordinary, when it is remem- 
bered that it must have been exercised in very 
early youth ; all the varieties of village cha- 
racter are sketched; a sly satire on '^Auld 
Donald " the pensioned old Soldier — ^the Bailie, 
the Provost, and the Blacksmith — "Fiddler 
J<^nie,^^ — and "Our Auld Guid Man" — ^here 
they are, all as perfect as the specimens in a 
museum. The auld wife whose tongue wearied 
her husband — ^and poor Benedict, the married 
man — ^and the gruesome lover; why, they 
have created laughter on thousands of &ces, and 
vdll on thousands more ; yet the same spirit of 
genial humour, roused to passionate love and 
earnestness, accompanies the poet'^s pen, when 
the national sights, and sounds, and scenes of 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland accost 
him, and demand his song. 
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** O leefe me in my bigUiad pUid, I ]( 



The tartan plaidie, tartan plaidie ; 
The Tery light o't makea ma glad, 
The bonnie tartan ^aidiei.*' 



\l 



The bag-pipes along the hill side — ^the blj 
pibroch, rousing the auld Scottish thoughtii 
the days of the chieftain^s hall, and the men 
the blue bonnet and the plaid — sounds tW| 
sung a coronach over the warrior^s grave, 
moved the steps to music, in the dance dc 
the hall, or on the hills. The bonnie Hij 
hills, outshining all other lands, hovvever '^ 
den " their earth, or feir their skies — ^the 
with their damsels &ir and beautiful, thoi 
born on the moss covered rock, and amidst 
roar of the elements — ^the hills, with the 
piping blast, dearer to the Highlander'^s 
than airs laden with orange perAunes, or landig 
covered with the rich vintage. The thi8tlB^,<f 
rugged and uncouth, is loved because it realty 
itself there, in the land of home and freedom;..^ 

" For the loTe of the maiden, the praiie of the free ; 
Fur (he bleesinge that father and mother wiU gi'a. 
For the hames that are dear, both to thee and to me; 
Wo*ll sUnd by the Auld Sootti^h Thiatle. 
Pat yonr foot to mine, 
Heart and hand let ns join, 
To stand by the Aold Boottiih 
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w, was not this a Scotsman t was not this 
lodist, a singer? was not here a praise- 
ly and brave nationality ? did not this boy 
rstand something of Man and of Nature ! 
) springs and fountains of Virtue, and Af- 
n and Love ? And yet the words of eu- 
3poken over his grave have been few. Not 
trait of him has ever been engraven, and 
elieve no portrait exists — ^not a stone 
s the place of his slumbers in the church 
of North Leith. Christopher North! 
topher North ! how is this ? is there no 
I in this volume? was there nothing 
)able here? was the radicalism of Bo* 
so heavy a crime, that the name of one 
3tland^s truest singers was thought to be 
worthy of oblivion ? You must have heard 
n ; did you give so much praise to that 
ig, roaring chield, the Ettrick shepherd, 
you could spare none for any other low 
child of the mountains ? A notice from 
muld rescue his name from its silence and 
rity ; would, perhaps, give a wider circu- 
to his words, and build a tomb over his 
But let the intelligent minds, and 
y hearts of Scotland look to it : whea in 
burgh, some two years since, we heard 
rumours of a memorial to the Poet^s 

H 
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memory ; but firom that time to 
heard no more. It is not simpl 
of a stone to departed merit and 
is the keeping alive these conseci 
men^s hearts and memories that se 
so desirable. To the Scotsman 
when duly understood, most w( 
he has breathed through his poe 
of his country; he has been tru 
to Fatherland ; he has formed a 
tain reeds, and through it, sti 
indeed to those who know the hil 
and the gofse, the tumbling wat 
affections which circle around ar 
shadows of mountain trees, and 
But this is not his only, nor his 
to homage and regard. Althou 
he was and is the Beranger of c 
and if a comparison be drawn 
Beranger and NicoU, the French] 
the comparison. Beranger, like 
dently attached to the honest i 
oondnct, to freedom, and to n: 
Ukw fire, too, from the emotion 
trymen, and pours forth his emo 
high and sounding chorus ; anc 
principally from the possession 
humour, savouring &r more of 
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le French mind. Neither is he merely 
ive ; he is ideal and anticipative ; his 
if they are adaptations to passing events, 
loes and reverberations from the choir 
8 shrine within He is &ithful to the 
r cause ; with a wonderful flexibility of 
e indulges in that covert satire and song, 

in France, in some measure answers 
•pose of our public meetings. Thus he 
s the rising ambition of Napoleon, under 
aire of a village coquette. Who does not 

admirable satire i 

** What ! is it yon, Lizette) 

Ton a rich robe oau wear 1 
Ton mounting an aigrette 1 

Yon decked with jewels rare 1 
Oh i No, no, no, no, no t 

Ton are Lizette no more ! 
Oh ! No, no, do, no, no 1 

Bear not the name jon bore.'* 

pare the following poem, called the 

nan,'' with one of Nicoll's which we 

mediately following. It is necessary to 

the reader that the Poet's family name 

ten with or without the aristocratic de 

1. 

How'b thiBt I hear that people blame 
tie de that standa before my name ; 
rt thou, too, of the old noblene 1 
aoblel No, nr; loonfeas. 
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No, none fSor me of knlghtlj no6^ 
The patent did on Telliim inMM ; 
To loTe my country's all I know. 

Tm of % breed 
That*B low indeed: 
Tee ; Tory, Yery low. 

Would I'd been bom without the de / 
For from my blood I most infer. 
That my forefathen in their day, 
Haye oorsed a master's despot sway. 
His power was of long standing ; still 
ffe was the grindstone of the mill, 
They bat the grain it orosh'd — and so 
I'm of a breed 
That's loir indeed: 
Yes; very, very low. 

" My sires did nerer on their lands 
Vex the poor serfs with grasping hands ; 
Nor in the woods did people fear 
To find their noble swords were near. 
No one, when tired of his campaign. 
Was tnm'd into a chamberlain 
Of Ohsrlemagne, by Merlin's blow. 
I'm of a breed 
That's low indeed : 
Tes ; Tery, very low. 

" Never, when dvil broils were rife. 
Did my brave sires partake the strife ; 
Nor was the English Leopard made 
Free of onr cities by their aid. 
Not oue of them did sign the leagne. 
What time the Chorch, by its intrigue. 
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The State did almost oTer^hroir. 

rm of a breed 
That* fl low indeed : 
• Tei ; Tory, very low. 

Then to my flag, sin, leare me, ye 
Whose batton holes ennobled be ; 
Whose noses sniff the coming gale ; 
Who erery son that's rising hail. 
I honour bat a ynlgar trihe. 
For I can fed as well as gibe, 
rve flattered bat the sons of woe. 

I'm of a breed 

Thaf s low indeed : 

Yes ; Tory, very low. 

Now, listen how Robert Nicoll, in a similar 
rit, chaunts the praises of the ^' Puib Folk. 

" Soma grow fa' proad, o'er bags of gowd, 

And some are proad of learning ; 
An honest poor man's worthy name 

I take delight in earning. 
SlaTss needna try to ran as down, 

To knaTea we're anoo dear folk ; 
We Ye often wranged, bat dell may oire. 

We're honest folk, tho* poor folk. 

" Wi' Wallaoe wight we fooght fa' weel. 

When lairds and lords were jinking ; 
They knelt before the tyrant loon : 

We brak his crown, I*m thinking. 
The mackle men he boaght wi* gowd. 

Syne he began to jeer folk ; 
Bat neither swords, nor gowd, nor gaile, 

Coald torn the honest poor folk. 



n 
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« When aald King Ohariie tried to biBd, 

Wi aim, muI, amd eonacieiioe^ 
In Tirtne o' his right diviRe, 

And ither daft- like nooeeiiee. 
Wha raited at Marston, saoh a stonr. 

And made the tyrants fear folk ; 
Who pray'd, and fought, wi' Pjm, and 5oUt 

The tniBty, tmthfnl, pair folk. 

** Who anoe, npon aald Sootland's hills, 

Were hanted like the paitrick ; 
And hack*d with sworde, and shot wi gnni^ 

Frae Tammel's banks, to Ettrick ; 
Beoaose they woald not let the priests 

About their oonsoienoe steer folk 1 
The lairds were bloodhounds to the olani^ 

The martyrs were the pair folk. 

" We tow the eom, we hold the pUmghy 

We a' work for oar liTing ; 
We gather nought but what we've sown, 

All else we reekon thie?ing. 
And for the loon wha fears to say 

He oomes o' lowly small folk, 
A wiien'd saul the creature has ; 

Disown him will the poor folk. 

''Great sirs, and mighty mea of earth, 

Te aften sair miaca' us; 
And hunger, cauld, and poyerty, 

dome after ye to thraw us ; 
Tet up our hearts we striye to heave. 

In spite of you and your folk ; 
But mind, enough's as gude's a feast, 

Altho' we be but poor folk. 

" We thank the powers for good and ill. 
As grateftd folk should do, man ; 



I 
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Bat maiBt o* a* became oar sires 
Were tailors, smiths^ and ploaghmen. 

Good men they were, as staonch as steel. 
They didna wraok and screw folk : 

Wi empty poaches, honest hearts, 
Thank Ood ! we come o* poor folk." 

It will be seen that Beranger and NicoU are 
both lyrists. Their poems are not cast in that 
lyrical mould from whence the verses issue like 
HeUenio beauties from grot or grove— their 
verses brighten like polished steel : they come 
forth girt and road-ready, like warriors prepared 
to do a world^s work. The measure of their 
verse is not like the tripping of fairy feet across 
the sward, but the measured tramp of armed 
men. We do not hear the flakelets of song 
quivering along the crisp grass ; we figure no 
scene of Arcadian softness — ^no tremulous glow 
of purple heavens, blushing over regions of still 
life and patriarchal loneliness ; rather the ster- 
torous hum of armed and encamped hosts 
around the beleaguered city : real earnestness 
meets us here. NicoU had great individual 
will : his poems, when he likes to make them 
BO, are like old Luther^s words — ^they are 
battles. Life he thought useless, unless it was 
Ksolved in action : action was to him the inter- 
pretation of the Sphinx**s riddle ; it was Alex- 
^der^s sword, willi which he cut lifers gordian 
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knot. Only in earnest action can w( 
for manly sentiment. There can be no h 
where there is not boldness and intrepid 
To stretch whole days and weeks merel] 
the sward of life — ^to shun man — ^to forsw< 
life of either mental or bodily labour — ( 
be leal and true with all this, is imposs: 
Laziness of habit begets mawkishness < 
ing and fidseness of expression. To live 
we must put our powers under arrest ; w 
sentence them to hard labour and endun 
the school of life. The poems of a m 
really beaten out upon the anvil of his 
Bobert Nicoll has painted an individual 
poems : it is himself, although no vers 
be more free from egotism : he has dei 
them, indeed, as peculiar to his class, bu 
we know that his life was one great endc 
nor can any life be great or worthy that i 
this endeavour expresses truly that intel 
struggle — ^that moral idea — ^which, living 
any man, must be attempted, to be reac! 
His life seems to present us that noblest 
characters — ^that character which plane 
consults the tendency of every inferior ; 
with reference to some superior aim ; ai 
circumstance leads to the belief that had l 
spared, he would have achieved somethii 
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more worthy of his country, his age, and himself. 
Finally, then, grandeur of sentiment charac- 
terises these verses, but a grandeur not like the 
grandeur of the cold marble, — ^but warm — 
instinctive— like life. These great verses remind 
us of the men of Plutarch^s lives — ^hearts Bo- 
man in firmness, but Christian in sentiment 
and dignity of demeanour. Let the following 
citations, which shall close this notice, speak ; 
and let us hope that while they speak, they 
may inspire. 

«WE ABE BBETHBEN A'. 

^ A HAPPT bit hame this anld world would be, 
If mea when they're here could make shift to agree ; 
And ilk said to hit neighbour, in cottage and ha', 
« Gome, fie me yoiir hand — we are brethren a'.* 

I ken na why ane with anither should fight, 
When to 'gree would make a' body cosie and right ; 
When man meets with man, 'tis the best way aya*, 
To say, ' Gie me your hand— we are brethren aV 

My coat is a coarse ane^ and yours may be fine. 
And I maun drink water while you may drink wine~ 
But we baith ha'e a leal heart, unspotted to shaw, 
Sae fie me your hand— we are brethren a*. 

The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithful deride. 
To would stand like a rock, with the truth on your side ; 
8ae would 1— and naught else would 1 yalue a straw- 
Come, fie me your hand— we are brethren a*. 

H 3 
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T« wonld looni to do fraiatj b j woman or bmb, 
I hand by the right, ajo, as weal as I oaa ; 
We are ane in onr joji, onr affeotionii and a'^ 
Come, gie me yonr hand — we are brethren a\ 

Tonr mother has loTod yon, aa mithera ean lo'e, 
And mine has done for me what mothera ean dOi 
We are ane in onr joja, onr affeotiona, and af 
Bae giTO me yonr hand — we are brethren a*. 

We lore the same simmer day, annny and fair; 
Hame ! oh, how we lore it, and all (hat are there ; 
Frae the pare air of Heayen, the same life we draw, 
Come, gie me yonr hand— we are brethren a'. 

Frail, oreepiag Anld Age, will soon oome o^er la bsitk, 
And oreepin' alang at his baok will be Death — 
Byne into the same mither*yard we will fh'; 
Come, gie me yonr hand— W a Aai BaarRin ▲'•' 

VISIONS. 

" Hr hand is strong, my heart is bold, 

Hy purpose stem," I said ; 
«• And shaU I rest till I hare wreathed 

Fame's Garland round my head t 
No 1 men shall point to me, and say 

See what the bold oan do." 
» Ton dream !" a chilling Whisper said. 

And quick the Tision flew. 

** Tes, I will gain," I musing thought, 

" Power, pomp, and potency ; 
Whatever the proudest may have been. 

That straightway will I be. 
ril write my name on human hearti 

Bo deep, 'twill ne'er decay.'* 
'* Ton dream !" and aa the Whiq^r spake^ 

Hy vision fled away. 



\ 
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Tm poor^" I nid ; «* but I wiU tMl, 

And gnkhor itoro of gold ; 
And in the pfone— the fate of Eing« 

And nations I will hold. 
Ill follow Fortune, till my path 

With wealth untold, she strew.** 
" Again yon dream," the Whisper said, 

And strait my Tision flew. 

*' ni breathe to man," I proudly thought, 

** A strain of poesy, 
Like the angelic songs of old 

In fire and energy. 
My thoughts, the thoughts of many lands. 

Of many men shall grow ;" 
*' Ton dream i" the Whisper sooming said, 

I dared not answer, " No 1" 

" If I oan gain nor name, nor power, 

Nor gold, by high emprise. 
Bread to the hungry I will give. 

And dry the moumer^s eyes. 
Thro* me the sun of joy shall find 

Its way to Sorrow^ door ;*' 
** The wildest dream of all !" then said 

The Whisper, *' you are poor." 

** I'm poor, unheeded, but I'll be 

An honest man," I said; 
*' Truth, I shall worship, yea, and feel 

For ail that Ood hath made. 
The poor, the honest man can stand 

With an unflinching brow 
Before Earth's highest— such I'll be;" 

The Whiqpir ^poke not now. 
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JOHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET. 

But never have Literature and Labour been 
more beautiAiUy combined, than in the instance 
of John Glare, the NoHhA^ptonsmre peasant. 
Perhaps none of those who have attained any 
degree of eminence in literature from theloivly 
walks of life, ever had to contend with difficul- 
ties so stem and severe as this noble soul. He 
was bom at Helpstone, near Petwborough, on 
the 15 th of July, 1793, the only son of Parkei 
and Anne .Olare, who were also natives of the 
same village. 

Poverty had always been their lot, and then 
ancestry had always been as poor as themselves. 
Parker Glare was a farmer^s labourer, and ap- 
pears to have universally conmfianded respect in 
his sphere of life ; and when, towards the close 
of his days, he was afflicted with rheumatism. 
Lord Milton sent him to the sea-bathing infir 
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mary at Scarborough, and thence he derived 
some benefit : but being desirous to save ex- 
pense, he walked nearly the whole distance 
home again ; this brought on a return of his 
pains. At last he was reduced to the condition 
of a helpless cripple and pauper, receiving an 
allowance of five shillings a week fi*om the 
parish. The mother of Glare was a modest, 
pains-taking woman, and very much of Glare's 
peculiar temperament, which seems to have 
been derived from her. Thus from his earliest 
years he became acquainted with Poverty in 
her most unkindly moods. He was bom, 
indeed, in a time when the English village was 
a very different place to the village of the pre- 
sent day ; fi)r repulsive as many of the more 
modem features are, there has doubtless been 
a considerable improvement in all the particu- 
lars of social happiness. Wretchedness dogged 
the heels of his parents, and he was early called 
to the same hard lot; and very early, his 
mind seems to have been vexed with the anti- 
«cipation of a lot, at the dose of his days, similar 
to that of those who gave him birth. With a 
mournful independence, he says — 

** Who bat ii griayed to see the Fatherleii 
StioU with their rage, unnotioed, through the street 1 
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What 9jt bat moisteBi at tiitlr nd fliiUuM^ 
And il&od*g oompanloa'i taan wh6iM*er thij nMtl 

Oh, may I die btfore Vm doom'd to ledk 
That lait naooroe of hope, bat ill aappliadt 

To claim the homble pittaaoe onoe a week, 
Whioh joitice foroee firom diadainfal pride. 

As these were the circumstances in whie 
our Poet was bom, it will be easily conceiye 
how few were the means of education of whic 
he could avail himself; indeed, in his boyfaoo 
he received no education ; but by extra wcnrk i 
a ploughboy, and by helping his father momio 
and evening at threshing, he earned the mone 
himself which paid for his learning. From tl 
labour of eight weeks he generally acquired i 
many pence as would pay for a month^s schoo! 
ing ; and thus, in the course of three years, l 
received so much instruction that he was ab] 
to read the Bible ; and during this time he wa 
procuring a few books. He appears to hav 
had a kind, encouraging teacher in Mr. Seatoi 
of Glinton, an adjoining parish ; and when th 
teacher is kind, and the pupil in earnest, won 
ders may be wrought, and difficulties wondei 
fully give way. His first book after the BibI 
seems to have been ^' Bobinson Crusoe ;^ an< 
when he was thirteen years of age, fron 
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seeing Thomion^s ^^ Seasons,^ the bode km- 
Ued all the latent fiiel of poetry within him : 
iie determined to possess the book himself; and 
us soon as he had saved a shilling to bny it 
prith, he set off for Stamford, the nearest 
x>untry town, and arrived there so early, that 
lone of the shops were open. Few instances 
>f avidity in the pursuit of knowledge are more 
nteresting than this of the poor Helpstone 
>loughboy. Sauntering through those silent 
itreets — waiting like a worshipper outside a 
;emple, until the doors should open, and thus 
x> admit him to the presence of the desired 
nstruotion and inspiration — ^perhaps in all 
Stamford, at that hour, there was not a nobler, 
MP so noble a being, as that ploughboy. He 
■etumed home through Burleigh Park, and 
imidst its beautiful scenery, he composed his 
irst poem. At this time, however, he knew 
lothing of writing or arithmetic; and his 
r^Bes, therefore, would have passed into obli- 
rion, but for the kindness of Mr. John Tumill, 
;hen of Helpstone, who proved, perhaps, the 
>e8t of all his bene&ctors, for he taught him 
lie use of these indispensable tools to all effort. 
[t was a permanent boon — ^&r more costly, and 
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involving fiir more self-denial, than the donalkx 
of even many guineas. 

In the summer of 1817 Clare left Help 
stone, and became a lime-burner at Bridg 
Oasterton, in ButUndshire : and here tb 
thoughts of matrimony made him for the fin 
time dream of becoming an author : he hu 
hitherto poured torih his verses for his amuM 
ment — he now thought they might be made t 
contribute a little to his support ; for here, • 
Bridge Oasterton, he met Patty, whom he ha 
celebrated so frequently in his verse, and wh 
afterwards became his wife. The history of hif 
efibrts to publish his first volume are like al 
such eflTcMTts. He had ascertained from aprinld 
at Market Deeping that the expense of issnini 
a prospectus would be about a pound ; so hf 
set himself to work to obtain that sum. Bol 
we will have the narrative in the poet^s owi 
words. 

^^ At the latter end of the year I left Oaster 
ton and went to Pickworth, a hamlet whid 
seems, by its large stretch of old foundatkuif 
and ruins, to have been a town of some magni* 
tude in past times, though it is now nothin| 
more than a half solitude of huts and odd &nn- 
houses, scattered about some furlongs asunder. 
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The marks of the ruins may be traced two 
miles Airther from beginning to end. Here, by 
hard working, day and night, I at last got my 
one pound saved for the printing of the pro- 
posals, which I never lost sight of; and having 
written many more poems, and excited by a 
change of soenery, and being over head and 
eani in love — above all, having the most urgent 
propensity to scribbling, and considering my 
latter materials much better than my former 
(mes, I considered myself more qualified for the 
undertaking ; so I wrote a letter to Henson, of 
Market Deeping, wishing him to begin the 
proposals and address the public himself urging 
that he could do it &r better than I could ; but 
his answer was that I must do it. After this 
I made some attempts, but not having a fit 
place for doing anything of that kind, from 
lodging at public houses, and being pestered 
with many inconveniences, J could not suit my- 
self by doing it immediately, and so, from time 
to time, it was put off. At last I determined, 
good or bad, to produce something; and as we 
had another limekiln at Byhall, about three 
miles from Pickworth, I often went there to 
work by myself, where I had leisure to study 
over such things in my journeys of going and 
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retaraing. On these walks, morning and 
I have dropped down five jxr six times t 
an address, &o. In one of these musinj 
prose thoughts lost themselves in r 
Taking a view, as I sat beneath the she 
a woodland hedge, of my parents'^ distres 
h(»ne, of my labouring so hard, and so 
to get out of debt, and of my still adde 
plexites of ill-timed love — striving to n 
all, and all to no purpose, I burst out ii 
exclamation of distress, ' What is life !' 
instantly recollecting that such a subject 
be a good one for a poem, I hastily sc 
down the two first verses of it, as it stac 
the beginning of the plan which I intern 
adopt, and continued my journey to 
Bat when I got to the kiln I could not 
ht thinking about what I had been so 1 
time trying at, so I sat me down on a 
skuttle, and out with my pencil for an a( 
of some sort, which, good or bad, I deten 
to send off that day ; and for that pu: 
when it was finished, I started to Stas 
with it, about three miles off. Still, alon 
road, I was in a hundred minds abou 
matter, whether I should throw up all tho 
about it, or stay till a more fitting opporti 
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and have the advice of some friend or other ; 
but, on turning it over in my mind again, a 
aeGcmd thought informed me that I had no 
friend. I was turned adrift on the broad ocean 
of life, and must either sink or swim* So I 
weighed matters on both sides, and fancied, let 
what bad would come, it could but balance 
with the former ; if my hopes of the Poems 
failed, I should not be a pin worse than usual ; 
I oould but work then, as I did already. Nay, 
I considered that I should reap benefit from 
tbe disappointment ; the down&ll of my hopes 
would free my mind, and let me know that 
I had nothing to trust to but work. So, 
with this &yourable idea, I pursued my inten- 
tion--4ropping down on a stone heap before I 
entered the town, to give it a second reading, 
and correct what I thought amiss."*^ 

The prospectus was published, and it was 
written in Clarets usual modest vein ; it attracted 
for the time no attention, producing only iiie 
promise of seven subscribers. The poor author 
possessed no power to introduce his papers to the 
notice of those circles most likely to be able to 
serve him. At last, however, Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey paid him £20 for the volume ; and the 
heavens over our friend^s head began to brighten. 
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He was sent for by Lord Milton to Milton 
Abbey ; Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Spencer, the 
Marquis of Exeter, Lord Badstock, inune- 
diately came forward to his aid ; all contributed 
sums of money ; articles of Aimiture were for- 
warded to his cottage. Many other of the 
noblest names in the country, the Prince 
Leopold, the Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, 
and Northumberland, and many other noble- 
men, united to create a fund, by which the 
Poet might be for life set above the threats of 
penury and want ; and in this, principally bj 
the energetic kindness of Lord Badstock, the 
Mends of Glare were successful. He wai 
enabled to protect his parents in their dedining 
age. In the spring of 1 820 he married " Patt^ 
of the Vale,'' the " Bosebud of Humble Life," 
Martha Walker, the daughter of » cottage 
fiurmer, of Bridge Casterton ; and for some years 
a considerable degree of happiness seemed to 
smile over the humble peasant Poet. 

And now probably for some time there 
intervened in the history of our peasant Poet 
years of comparative eiyoyment ; not that the 
possession of money entailed no penalties. To 
possess in England any amount of fiune or 
notoriety, especially in such circumstances as 
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Clare'^s, exposes the possessor to innumerable 
visitors ; and this to a person in Olare^s sphere 
involved very considerable loss of time : fre- 
quently the half of a day in the harvest was thug 
lost ; and the frequent recurrence of these visits 
would be in the course of the year a serious draw- 
back upon an income. But the one sad affliction 
of our Poet^s life was, and is, lunacy. Almost 
twenty years since, sitting in a Box of the Theatre 
at Peterboro\ which he attended for the first 
time with Mrs. Marsh, the lady of Dr. Marsh, 
the Bishop of Peterboro\ the performance of the 
piece struck upon a nature cast apparently in 
too fine a mould, and from that time to the 
present, he has been the victim of a diseased 
sensibility. For a long time he was confined 
in an asylum at Epping, near London ; from 
thence he escaped, and passing through a 
series of adventures he walked the whole of the 
distance home to Northboro\ a village some 
little distance from Helpstone, where his wife 
was residing and still resides in a little cottage 
built for Clare by the Earl Fitzwilliam. At 
present he is confined in an asylum in the 
neighbourhood of Northampton. It is not to 
be supposed that the mind has really tottered 
from its throne : the &ct appears to be that 
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the body is too weak fyt the mind. Some cf 
the most pleasant and touching verses have 
been written sinoe his affliotion, and in the 
course of a few pages we shall lay before our 
readers some of these curiosities of literature. 
The memory of the Poet has not during hii 
long estrangement passed away from his nadve 
village. From its excellent rector, the Her. 
Mr. Mossop, we derived much of the infonm- 
tion we have detailed above. In a recent pil- 
grimage to the Poet^s birthplace, he most cow- 
teously received and furnished to the writer 
the moumftd details of the swan of Helpstmie, 
And from thence we passed to the cottage of 
Northborough, and spent a few nK)ment8 with 
Mrs. Clare — "Patty,^ and we thought the tean 
with which she told us some of the incidents 
of the old time, so long ago, the best testimony 
to the soundness and healthiness of Clarets 
home affections. The old violin hung on the 
wall with which the cottage used to echo to the 
song in the old days ; when the verses were 
read by the fireside as soon as made. " We were 
all so happy in those days,^ said the poor 
woman, in a tone that sounded like the wail of 
a heart sadly learned in the lesson of endurance 
and suffering. Intemperance has been the sad 
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cause of much of the misery of those, who, from 
the fields of labour have elevated themselves to 
be the bards and the smgers to their fellows. 
It is very delightful to record that from this 
frailty Clare was exempt : not that he did not 
enjoy a can of beer. He, however, never went 
to the Public House. His wont seems to have 
been to purchase occasionally his mug of beer, 
and going frequently among the very poor^t of 
his neighbourhood to sit with them talking, 
and probably observing while contributing 
samething to their enjoyment. Many illustra- 
tions might be given of his extreme sensitive- 
ness ;. the delicacy and refinement with which 
he invariably speaks of Woman, is one proof of 
this. His words never bum with passion — 
they glow with modesty and sensibility. 
Woman, however, is the secret spring of his 
inspiration : indeed, he says 

*' I wrote my better poems there— 

To Beaatj's smile I owe it ; 
The Biases they get all the praise. 

Bat Woman makes the poet. 
The Mases they are liviDg things, 

Bat Beanty still is dear ; 
Bat thongh I worshipped stooks and stones, 

*Twas Woman everywhere." 

And is there not an extreme sensibility indi- 
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cated in the following strange extnet firmn one 
of his letters. How afiectingly does the vehe- 
mence of the former portion contrast with the 
wisdom of the latter : — 

^' My two favourite elm trees at the hack of 
the hut are condemned to die— -it shocks me to 
relate it, but ^tis true. The savage who owni 
them thinks they have done their best, and now 
he wants to make use of the benefits he can get 
from selling them. 0, was this country Egypt, 
and was I but a caliph, the owner should loM 
his ears for his arrogant presumption, and the 
first wretch who buried his axe in the rooti 
should hang on their branches as a terror to 
the rest. I have been several mornings to bid 
them fiurewell. Had I one hundred pounds to 
spare, I would buy them reprieves — ^but they 
must die. Yet this mourning over trees is sU 
foolishness — ^they feel no pains — ^they are but 
wood, cut up or not. A second thought telli 
me that I am a fool : were all people to ftd 
as I do, the world could not be carried on ; a 
green would not be ploughed ; a tree or bush 
would not be cut for firing or furniture ; and 
everything they found when boys would remain 
in that state till they died. This is my indis- 
position, and you will laugh at it."^ 
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But, notwithstanding the distinguished 
patronage which at one time Glare received, 
he was never lifted beyond the avenues of 
Poverty, although, we believe, he has never 
since the period we have referred to, known 
absolute want, nor have his poems ever been 
extensively popular ; and now, even in literary 
circles, they are unreferred to, if not entirely 
unknown. Their purity, their excessive mo- 
desty, their intense devotion to Nature in the 
woods and the fields, in an age when the woods 
and fields have been comparatively forsaken, 
these may be assigned as some of the reasons 
for the obscurity which has gathered round the 
name of one of the sweetest singers of the 
children of Labour. Glare is Bloomfield^s 
successor, and he is very far his superior, dwel- 
ling among the ever-varying scenes of Nature, 
and abounding, as he unquestionably does, with 
homely images, he is yet not merely a rustic 
Poet, or a rural Bard. Such poets receive, but 
do not give ; they take passing sensible impres- 
sions of the Georgic world, but they do not 
reflect themselves. From such writers we 
scarcely expect reflection; their Bucolics abound 
in prettinesses and generalities, without the 
boldness of generalization ; but Glare has more 
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fblly individualized his scenery than an; 
of his class, always excepting Burns : it 
poetry of Rural Life and Taste — but 
Rural Life with the dignity of the ma 
with the rudeness or mannerism of the < 
It is worth some inquiry what inak< 
evident distinction between the methc 
Gowper, and Wordsworth, and Keats 
Tennyson ; and between all these agai] 
our humbler friend, of whom we arc 
qieaking, all love the country, but few 
as Clare loves it. Yet, it seems indispe 
to the proper appreciation of rural sceuer 
we should not only take our walks 
but find our work there. Glare writ 
Gilbert White would have written, h 
been a poet. He threads his way throu 
Nature^s scenery with a quiet meditatio 
reflection, and frequently those reflectic 
not the result of profound thought, yel 
the stamp of profound beauty. Glare'^s 
in the country. There are those who stuc 
country, and read the volume of the tov 
its side; there are those who bring i 
study of the country extensive reading 
learning ; there are those who make each 
of country life only the key to their ovm 
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' ' ginations, and move, indeed, very &r from the 

. 06en^ of their original thought ; but Glare 

takes the country literally as it is ; he brings 

£ to it no learning, no historical suggestion ; he 

.; fleeks in the country none of the monuments of 

i haughty human grandeur ; he unfolds no poU- 

. lical philosophy ; he seeks no high idealization ; 

I lie takes the lesson lying on the surface, and 

! -frequently it is so simple and natural that it 

; iiflSMsts us to tears. The fields of Nature are 

not so much a study to which he retires, or an 

I t>bservatory which he mounts ; they are rathw 

tk book which he reads, and, as he reads, turns 

: down the page. We should be prepared to ex- 

K pect after this, what we do actually find — an 

r extreme homeliness of style and thought — ^we 

. me«D homeliness in its highest and bert sense 

— not lowness, not vulgarity — ^the very reverse 

of all these. Glare walks through the whole 

world around him with the impression, that he 

cannot go where ''universal love smiles not 

around.^^ His whole soul is a fountain of love 

and sensibility, and it wells forth in loving 

verse for all, and to all creatures. The lessons 

of his verses may be described as coming, rather 

dian being sought ; for they grow up before 

him ; he does not dig for them, and, therefore. 
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his poems are rather fimcies and feelings ihnli 
imaginations. He throws his whole nunl,|k 
with all its sensitiveness, into the country; 
yet, not so much does he hang over its hunun 
life as the life of Nature, the love and the love- 
liness of this beautifiil world. Traditional talm 
he does not narrate. A bird^s nest hu &r 
more attraction to his eyes than the old msmff- 
house, or the castle. The life of the cottage^ 
too, is a holy life for him ; his home is thffl^ 
and every season brings, day by day, id 
treasures of enjoyment and of peace to hot 
In a new and noble sense all his poems an 
pastorals ; he sings of rural loves and trystimgi} 
and hopes, and joys. He never, indeed, loaai 
himself, as many of us do, in vague generalitifli) 
for he has seen all he mentions in his song; he 
has been a keen observer of the ways of Nature ; 
he knows her fiice in all its moods, and to him 
the face is always cheerftd. Other poets go 
out into the walks of Nature to spend a holiday ; 
they love her, but to see her is an occasionftl 
pleasure, but to Glare it is an every-day exist- 
ence. He has no holiday with Nature; he 
walks with her as friend with friend. Other 
poets select a river, or a moimtain, and indi- 
vidualise it, but to Glare all are but parts of the 
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mane lovely Home, and as every part of the 
bmne is endeared — ^the chair, the shelf, the 
lattice, the wreathing flower, the fire-place, the 
table-HM) is every object in Nature a beloved 
6bject^ because the whole is beloved. Other 
|K>0ts entertain, as they enter the avenues of 
Nature, a most solemn awe and dread. We 
liare said that Glare never forgets himself in 
low coarseness, so neither does he ever shrink 
'#r shiver beneath the dread of an overaweing 
inresenoe ; he walks with Nature as any angel 
Walks with goodness — ^naturally, cheerfully, 
^ratemally. 

Fancy, Feeling, and Philosophy or Beflection, 
these are the characteristics of the verses before 
OB. Most rural poets have indulged merely in 
' the Feeling, but the Feeling has not been suffi- 
ciently sensitive or profound for Beflection, and 
the mind has not been active enough for Fancy 
•^— that is rich and ariel humour of our poet, in 
which he enters into the life of an insect. In- 
sects, which to many are, have been, and will 
be, simply an annoyance, are to him fairies with 
coloured hood and burnished wings, disguised in 
m sort of splendid masquerade, rocked to sleep 
in the smooth velvet of the pale hedge rose, or 
slumbering like princes in the heath belles pur- 

I 3 
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pie hood, secure firom rain, from drqppin 
in silken beds and painted hall ; a joU 
royal life this seems, this band of pla; 
mocking the sunshine on their glittering 
ex drinking golden wine and methegl 
the cup of the honied flower. It is in : 
mood that the ploughman reflects u 
eternity of Nature ; to the simplest t 
Nature, to his eye, there is entwined 
sublime and lasting : the daisy, trample 
foot strikes its root into the earth, an 
distant centuries of time, the child will 
tiny hands with pleasure and cry " A '. 
its little golden bosom frilled with sn< 
be the same, as bright as when Eve 6t< 
pluck it in Eden. Cowslips of golden 
will come and go as fresh two thousai 
hence as now ; brooks, bees, birds, fron: 
age, these will sing on when all the m 
bitious things of earth shall have passed 
and not only the fact continues, but the 
the same form ; for Glare, like Auduboi 
content to be merely sentimental, he i 
eye on the proprieties and ever recurrii 
teries of Nature, all Nature^s ways are m; 
hence ''the red thighs of the humb! 
travel wide and &r, when he 
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** Breakfiati, dixiM, ind moet diyinely saps 
With everj flower, saye golden butteronps, 
Oa whoM proud boAomi he will never go. 
Bat panes by with soarcely ' How do 'e do f 
Since in their mowy, shining, gaudy ceUs, 
Haply the Summer's honey never dwells.'* 

I 

Eternal youth and eternal mystery, the 
unfading beauty and the unfading sublimity 
of Nature — ^these are everywhere seen ; seen 
•B remarkably in the most insignificant as in 
the most majestic. The fancies and the freakB 
'of Nature are a sort of pledge of un&iling 
truthfidness. 

*' With the odd number, /ve, her curious laws • 

Play many freaks, nor once mistake the cause; 
For in the cowslip pips, this very day. 
Five spots appear, which time wears not away, 
Nor once mistakes in counting— look within 
E^h pip, and five, nor more nor less, avo seen. 
So trailing bindweed, with its pinky oap» 
Five leaves of paler hue go trailing up ; 
And many a bird, too^ keeps the rule alive^ 
Laying five eggs, nor more nor lets than five. 
But flowers— how many own their mystic power. 
With five leaves ever making up the flower 1 
The five-leaved grass, mantling its golden cup ; 
Of flowers— five leaves make all for which I stoop : 
The briony in the hedge, that now adorns 
The tree to which it dings, and now the thorns, 
Owns five starred, pointed leaves of dingy white ; 
Count which I will, all make the number right 
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TIm (j^mding gooi»*grftM, tniling til abrotd. 
In leaTM of tilTW- green aboat the roedt 
Five le»Tee make every blosBom all along : 
I itoop for many — none are eonnted wrong. 
'Tie Natnre'e wonder, and her Makers will, 
Who bade Earth be ; and Order owna Him sill 
Ae that tnperior Power, who keepe the key 
Of Uriidom and of might, throngh all eternity. 

The Laureate of the Birdfi^ nests — ^nesti 
seen, but never disturbed. The nest 
Pettichap, close to the rut-galled waggor 
so snugly contiived, although with not a 
of grass to keep it warm, or shielding 
spreading its spears abroad — ^built like an 
through a little hole 



** Botroely admitting e'en two fingers in. 
Hard to diioem, the birds' inng entranoe win : 
'Til lined with feathers, warm as silken stoll, 
Softer than reats of down for painless ease. 
And fall of eggs, scarce bigger e*6n than peas ; 
Here's one thatls delicate, with spots, as amall 
As dost, and of a faint and pinky red : 
Well, let them be, and Safety guard them well- 
A green grasshopper*s jump might break the si 

In the same strict individuality of descr 
we have the nest of the nightingale, who 

" Mdody seems bid in erery flower 
That blossoms near her home. These harebelb 
Seem bowing with the beantifol in song ; 
And gaping oackoo flower, with spotted leaves. 
Seems bloshing at the singing it has heard." 
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Stepping from the nightingale, we come to 
imother nest, with 

** FiT6 eggi, pen scribbled o'er with ink their ihellt, 
Beeembling writing sorawhy which Fancy reade. 
As Natare'a poeey, and pastoral spells. 
They are the yellowhammer's ; and she dwells 
Meet poet-like, where brooks and flowery weeds, 
As sweet as Castaly her fancy deems ; 
And that oLd mole-hill is Parnassus' hill. 
On which her partner haply sits and dreams 
O'er all his joys of song." 

These citations are very &r from being in 
ear Bard^s highest voice of song, but they show, 
in his walk, an English Audubon ; they reveal 
an intimacy and acquaintance with Nature ; an 
eye perpetually on the watch to notice the 
colouring and the scenery of things, as well as 
the thing itself. We remember no Poet of 
any walk, who has lived so much with Nature ; 
who has pressed so far within her visible por- 
tals ; who has so reverently gathered the mosses 
and the wild flowers growing in the neighbour- 
hood of her temple. Ambition to reach the 
glory of the Shekinah has frequently interfered 
with the perception of the beauties in the outer 
court ; it is not from inability to penetrate so 
far, but from modesty and sensitiveness, that 
Glare has taken his chief delight in lingering 
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over common things, and folding in fo 
to his heart the least and most firagile < 
ture'^s forms, and finding the things of 
and the J07 for ever where none but thoi 
love Nature with a lover^s passion eve: 
But the individuality of colouring is pr< 
when anj other objects of Nature are r 
to, the two developements aways att 
upon a love of Nature, namely, exceedii 
demess, and delicate and truthful paint: 
found in ample abondanoe in these 
How feelingly is the universal love 
Bobin sketched : — 

** How man J are the lowly minds, 

That hear and weloome thee anew ; 
Kot Taite alone, bnt hnmble minds 

Dielight to see and praiie thee too. 
The Teriest olown beside his oart 

Tdms from his song with many a smile. 
To see thee from the hedge-row start 

To sing npon the stile. 

The maiden marVd, at day^ deoline, 
Thee in the yard, on broken plongh. 

And stops her song to listen thine. 
Milking the brindled oow. 

Thy simple fiuth in man*b esteem 
From every heart hath favour won ; 

Dangers to thee no dangers seem ; 
Then seem*st to oonrt them more than shns 
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The oiown, in winter, ia^M hia gon. 
The bam-door flocking birds to tUtkj,— 

Tet, Bhooldst thou in the danger ran, 
He tuma hia tnbe away. 

Go where one will — in every spot 

Thy little, welcome mates appear, 
And, like the daisy's common lot, 

Thon'rt met with everywhere. 

'Tie wrong that thou shonld'st be despised. 

When these gay fickle birds appear ; 
They sing when Summer flowers are prised — 

Then at the dull and dying year. 
Well 1 let the heedless and the gay 

Bepraiae the voice of louder lajs, 
The joy then steal'st from sorrow's day 

It more to thee than praise." 

Listen to the following descriptive touches 
f a Summer Morning. 

** The cocks have now the mom foxetcdd,. 

The snn again begins to peep. 
The shepherd, whistling to his fold. 

Unpens and frees his captive sheep; 
And every leaf that forms a shade, 

And every flow'ret's silken top. 
And every shivering bent and blade. 

Stoops, bowing with a diamond drop. 

Now let me tread the meadow paths. 
While glittering dew the ground iUumes, 

As, sprinkled o'er the withering swaths. 
Their moisture flhrinks in aweet perfunes. 
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And h«tr the beetle wiBd hit hom. 
And hear the ikyUrk whistling ldgh» 

Sprang from his bed of tufted corn 
A hsiling minstrel in the sky. 

First sunbeam calling night away, 
To me how sweet thy summons seems, 

Split by the willow's wary grey. 
And sweetly dancing on the Btreams." 

All these illustrations prove how lite 
Claret's rendering of the Truth of Nature 
indulges in no extravaganzas; all his ii 
are simple, natural, and affecting ; he ; 
selects images he has not seen : perhaps 
words mountain Skui forest do not occur thr« 
out his poems. They are moulded fron 
long level wastes and fens, the vast mo 
his own and the adjacent counties, 
have scouted the idea of poetry, and bol 
of thought and variety of conception in tl 
country ; they have not been there, nor 
they learned the philosophy of our poet 
he says : — 

" Be thy journey e'er so mean, 

Passing by a oot or tree, 
In the rout there's something seen, 

Which the curious lore to see. 
In each ramble, Taste's warm souls, 

More of Wisdom's self can view, 
Than blind Ignorance beholds 

All life's seven stages through.*' 
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Of course, scenery materiallj influraces cha- 
racter, and gives tone and colouring to the 
poet^s mind; yet the richness, the strength, 
the melody are not in the scenery, hut in the 
Foetus soul, and that soul finds its beauties and 
its interests everywhere : and the Fens, and 
the scenes about them have their own peculiar 
impressions, and those frequently of a highly 
interesting and pictorial character. From 
ficenes like thosQ in which Glare was bom and 
wared, Alfred Tennyson derives his inspiration, 
where 

" The long don wolds were ribb'd with snow, 

where 

" A sluice of blackened waters slept ;" 
And o'er it, many, round, and Bmall^ 
The clustered marish nuwses crept.** 

Of course, if the proposition is to be put, the 
vote we give is our voice for the mountains, 
but the lowland levels must not be despised. 
Is there monotony in the landscape, or in the 
mind that surveys it ! mountains and cataracts 
are monotonous to the idealess mind. Look 
out upon those long lines of road, and field, or 
in winter, all this wide landscape turned into a 
kind of inland ocean, over which the boats 
drift to and firo in pursuit of the long caravans 
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oi wild fowl. Is thfire nothiiig iiuapii 

the refleotive mind, too, in the &ot ihst 1 

industry and enterprise have turned the i 

into a fruitfiil field ! that those long li 

dyke Mid ditch are the evidences of num 

ifoest over Nature in her most unpro 

naoods ! In thoughts like these may no 

the Fen land wear a sublimity and a n 

beyond even the mountain and the wal 

To some minds Northamptonshire anc 

eolnshire may seem the very Nazar 

Poetry; but they have there, and ha\ 

had, grange, and park, and meadow ; si 

from of old have sung there behir 

broken cloud; winds have panted o^ 

moor. The fountains of admiration 

mystery well up, even in those lands fc 

who like to drink of those waters ; 

such, the country becomes as suggesti 

prairie or a savannah. Men and worn 

may further say, too, were born in those i 

and they have become learned in the 

mystery of loving and of mourning; 

they have their church-yards and thei 

nooks ; and where all these are, can ua 

occasionally uttering himself in poetry ? I 

is it not within him, and is it not tb 
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PTSikdns the iniiipimtion around hitn. Ahd ih^ 
jtisticd, and wrong, and poverty, We not they 
flier© ! and where they are, will they not occa- 
sionally flood th6 heart with a current of song ! 
It is thus then we vindicate from contempt A^ 
ifMrfyofour Poet. 

At the risk of exciting a niisunderstanding 
ittd a sneer, we may call Clare the Words- 
i?i^orth of Labour. In saying this, the great 
listance both of attainment and position is 
borne in mind, and perhaps the immeasureable 
listance of original genius. Of this, however, 
it is well nigh impossible to speak. Clarets 
genius is one of that order depending greatly 
ipon cultivation and communion with exalted 
ninds; Wordsworth is a teacher, appearing 
>nce in the course of many ages, and com- 
)ining in himself some exquisite sympathies 
lever found, in the same degree, in any poet of 
,ny previous age. All that learning, travel, 
ducation in the most sublime scenery of 
"Mature, leisure, solitude, association with the 
aost gifted spirits, long life— all that these 
ombined could do was lavished upon him. 
The reverse of all these forms the history of 
JIare ; yet in him we notice the same intense 
ffection for the simplest things in Nature — ^the 
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same disposition to self-communion — ^the sa 
power to reflect back a lesson, and to tr 
Nature in all her visible manifestations as 
intimation and a prophecy; the same exd 
rant overflowing of tenderness and love — i 
same disposition to preserve the soul in * 
wise quietness^ — ^the same love of the soni 
and ease of utterance through that fom 
barrier of expression. Is there not a vein 
our old Patriarch^s feeling in this, called 

PLEASANT PLAGES 1 

'* Old Btone pits with Teined iwj oTerlmng, 
Wild crooked brookt, o'er which ie radely flang 
A nil, and plank, that bends beneath the tread ; 
Old narrow lanea, where trees meet overhead ; 
Path Btylee, on which a ateeple we espy, 
Peeping and stretching in the distant sky ; 
Heaths overspread with forae bloom, gandy shine — 
Where wonder pauses to exclaim, ' Divine I' 
Old ponds dim shadowed with a broken tree — 
These are the pictnreeqae of Taste to me. 
While painting winds to make complete the scene, 
In rich confosion mingle every green. 
Waving the sketching pencils in their hands. 
Shading the living scenes to fairy lands." 

When it is remembered how Glare recei^ 
his education, how little opportunity he ] 
had of cultivating acquaintance with boo 
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d how few asaociations he can have had of a 
ining character, the affluence of hi« language, 
d its exquisite music and freedom from every 
ring coarseness become truly astonishing. 
18 patronising tone in which some critics 
ve spoken is most unjust, and, therefore, 
mn and tasteless. In the higher flights of 
ig no comparison must be drawn between 
cornfield and Glare; the shoemaker must 
bonnet his brow to the ploughman ; the for- 
)r never exercises or seems to possess areflec- 
e power. We have here linked together a 
ies of poems, several unpublished in any 
ition of our poet^s works, and the four first 
itten in lucid intervals in the lunatic asylum, 
d with these remarkable beauties of compo- 
ion, we shall close the notice of this beauti- 
and exemplary genius. 

BBIUTT AND VIETUB. 

^ WawK Beauty fills th« lover*g ejes, 

And livw like doubtful weather, 
Her boeom seems to sleep with loTe~ 

They lie like birds together. 

Love finds them angels, ready made. 

So beautiful and blooming ; 
But Time comes in, though half aCraid» 

And rudely calls them women. 
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Tlm% like t zoblb«^ eroij jear 
Tikai ill the fiuofto h& i/iwm. 

While Beauty onlj goes awsy, 
Asd ViitM eoly Utw." 

THE MODXSTT OF GSKAT MSI. 



** QtBMkt mmt «re alfmya kiBd« k^wever tu% 
And more like oommon men tlm othen tie. 
The poor man mw the King and wondered— <m 
To find him onl j like hli neighbour ilon : 
Oreatnem will live with Kindnem vparywhiie; 
TheaomhiBeabrighttr when tKf dagr* Wf ^ 
Time mellows firuit^ and nina bring on the floi 
And Or^atnem liTea with Kindneat in all hoar 
Fame makea them gianta with her idle praiae, 
Thongh oommon men at home, like OMnmon di 
Bnt Pride ia ever low, and will deride; 
It nothing knowa» for Ignoianoe ia Fride. 
Pride wonld b^ greats but FoUj langha aload> 
And Pride linka down to nothing in the erowd 

The following lines are yery toaohing, 
it is remembered that they are the pi 
utterances of a soul ill at ease from the 
firailtj of the tabernacle in which it i 
fined — a house too iS^gile for the strong 
within it — ^the cause at once of every 
madness. His organic sensibility, his nc 
nature respondmg to every varying torn 
intimation, and his strong soul desiring to 
leap thi^ material pales and boundaries, an 

\ 
\ 
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ely in the land, visiting it in his poetic 
nings, — 

SIQHINQ f OB BSTIBEUBNT. 

" O TAXM me from the Initf oiowd, 

I oamiot bear the neiBe 1 
For Natare'a Toioe ia noTor load; 

I seek for quiet joya. 

The book I Ioto ia everywhere^ 

And not in idle worda; 
The book I love ia known to til, 

And better lore afforda. 

The book I love ia everywhere, 

And every place the aame ; 
€k>d bade me make my dwelling there, 

And look for better fame. 

1 never feared the critio'a pen. 

To live by my renown ; 
I foond the poema in the flelda. 

And only wrote them down. 

And quiet Epping pleaaea well. 

Where Nature'a love delaya ; 
I joy to see the quiet place. 

And wait for better daya. 

I love to aeek the brakea and fern. 

And rabbita up and down ; 
And then the pleaaant Autumn oomea, 

And turna them all to brown. 

To oommon eyea they only aeem 
A deaert waate and drear ; 
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To tMta ind love thejr alwajt thiDe 
A girdan thiongh the year. 

hutdg kmp my lote for quiet joy»— 

Oh! keepmetothywUlt 
I know Thy worki, b«t alwaye ftad 

Thy meroiai hinder atilL" 

TO THE KIGHTIKGALl. 

** I LOTi to hear the Nightingale— 

She comae where Bummer dwelli— 
Among the brakea and orchis flowen, 
And fozgloTo*! fireokled belb. 

Where mngwort growi like mignionette, 
And molehiUa twarm with ling; 

She hidea among the greener ICaj, 
And dnge her love to Spring. 

I hear her in the Forest Beaoh, 

When beantifnl and new ; 
Where eow-boya hunt the glossy leaf. 

Where fiUla the honey-dew. 

Where brambles keep the waters eool 

For half the Sammer long; 
The maiden lets her pitcher down. 

And stops to hear the song. 

The redcap is a painted bird, 

And sings abont the town ; 
Tlie Nightingale sings all the sto^ 

In sober suit of brown. 

I knew the sparrow could net sing ; 

And heard the stranger long : 
I could not think so plain a bird 

.Could sing so flue a song. 
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I found her nest of oaken leavee, 

And oggB of ptler brown» 
Where none wonld erer look for neiti, 

Or poll the uodgm down. 

I found them on a white thorn root, 

And in the woodland hedge. 
All in a low and atompy boah. 

Half hid among the sedge. 

1 loTO the Poet of the woodi^ 

And love to hear her aing» — 
That, with the onokoo, bringt the Ioto 

And mnaio of the Spring. 

Han goes by art to foreign landi^ 

With shipwreck and decay; 
Birds go with Nature f<» their guide. 

And Gen direota their way — 

OoD of a thonaaad'Worlda on high f— 

Proud men may lord and dare ; 
Pown tella them that the meaiMit thinga 

Are worthy of Hn eareii 

HOME HAPPIKES& 

ike a thing of the desert, alone in its glee, 
ake a small home seem an empire to me^ 
e a bird in the forest, whose world is its nest, 
home is my all, and the centre of rest. 
Ambition stretch over the world at a stride^ 
the restless go rolling away with the tide, 
ok on life's pleasures as follies at best» 
], like sunset, fed calm when rmgoliigto rest 

K 3 
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I lit by the fire in the dark wintei't night. 
While the oat oleana her faoe with her Ibet in deUghl^ 
And the windi» all a eold, with lend olatter vni din 
Shake the windowi, like rohben who want tp oone io 
Or elae from the oold to be hid and away» 
Bj the bright burning fire see my children at play, 
Kaking hoosea of cards, or a coach of a chair. 
While I sit eojoying their happineai there. 

I walk round the orchard on sweet summer eyes. 
And rub the perfume from the black-currant leares, 
Whioh, like the geranium, when tonched, lenre a smel 
Thatlads'*loTe and sweet-brier can hardly exoeL 
I watch the plants grow, all begemmed with the ahowi 
That glitters like pearls in a sunshiny hour ; 
And hear the pert robin just whistle a tune^ 
To cheer the lone hedger when labour is done. 

Joya come like the grass in the fields springing there, 

Without the mere toil of attention or care; 

They come of themselTeSi like a star in the skj. 

And the brighter they shine when the cloud paases by. 

I wish but for little, and find it all there^ 

Where peace gives its faith to the home of the hare. 

Who would else, oTcrcome by her feari, run away 

From the shade of the flower and the breeze of the diqf 

O the out'Ofdoor blessings el leisure for me 1 
Health, riches, and joy 1— it includea them aU three. 
There Peace comes to me-^l havo faith in her smile— 
She's my playmate in leisure, my comfort in toil ; 
There the short pastnre^grass hides the lark on Ihi nes^ 
Though scarcely so high aa the grasshopper's breaat ; 
And there ita mosa>bi^U hides tka wild honej^be^ 
And there joy in pUn^ grona riehes fqt me. 
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iw&y from the world, iti delniioiu^ and snares — 
se words are bat breath, and its breathings bnt cares — 
re tronble^s sown thiok as the dews of the mom, 
Dan scarce set a foot without meeting a thorn — 
9 are some Yiew the world as a lightly thrown ball, 
s are some look on cities like stones in a wall- 
ing more. There are others, Ambition's proud heirs, 
horn I have neither the coorage nor cares. 

iit on my bench, or enjoy in the shade 
}il as a pastime, while using the spade; 
incy is free in her pleasure to strays 
ng voyages round the whole world in a day. 
her home- comforts where cares ncTer grew, 
manna, the heavens rain down with the dew, 
'. see the tired hedger bend wearily by, 
like a tired bird to my comer I fly." 

)N AN LNFANT KILLB1> BY LIGHTNINa 

** As fearless as a cherub's rest, 

Kow safe above the cloud, 
A babe lay on its mother's breast 

When thunders roared aloud*. 
It started not to hear the craah*. 

But held its little hand 
XJp, at the llghtnins'ii fearM flash, 

To catch the burning brand. 

The tender mother stayed her breath 

In more than grief awhile. 
To think the thing that brought iti death 

Should cause her babe to smile. 
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Aj% it did anile a heaTenly tmile 
To Bee the lightniDg plmj ; 

Well might the shriek when it turned pi 
And yet it emiled in dUj. 

O woman ! the dread itorm was given 

To be to each a friend ; 
It took thy infant pnre to heaTon, 

Left thee impnre to mend. 
Thui ProTidenoe will oft appear 

From God'i own month to preach : 
Ah t wonld w^ were aa prone to hear 

Ai Heroy Is to teaoh t 

And now we take our leave of Clare ; 
conclusion, it may be well to say that '. 
tinues to pour forth melody after melod 
they are scattered, we suppose, carelessl; 
Should they not be inquired after ? man; 
the possession of Dr. Knight, the lat 
sician of the Northampton Asylum. Sh 
not, at some early time, be gathered an 
to the world or to that portion of it d 
to prize these treasures and curiosities of 
ture ! The specimens given above abui 
prove how worthy they are of presei 
Can they not be preserved for even ai 
menJ fiune ! 
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JAMES HOGG, 

THE BTTRICK SHEPHERD. 

is one of the most extraordinarj instaneea 
force of character, in lifting fixmi circum- 
s the most unpropitious, to a place of note 
nportance in the literature of the land. 
'^ery reader will know or surmise, our 
)rd was bom in Scotland, on the banks of 
;trick, in Selkirkshire ; he was bom of a 
f shepherds ; all his progenitors, he tells 
re shepherds of that country. His &ther 
)en a shepherd ; having, however, saved a 
noney, he took a lease of the farms of Et- 
!iouse, and Ettrick Hall, and then com- 
d dealing in sheep ; but at length, owing 
'eat fall in their price, and his principal 
absconding, he was irretrievably ruined, 
e bankrupt, and every thing was sold by 
Q, and his parents were turned out of 
mthout a farthing in the world. Thus, 
s bom in the midst of sorrows, he never 
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had more than six oionthB achooling; h 
Kxm sent out to the hills to herd the * 
although he had been taught sufficient tc 
the Bible, and says Airther, that he had, 1 
his first quarter was out at school, tried wi 
and had horribly defiled several sheets of 
with copy lines, every letter of which was i 
an inch in length. He seems to have d( 
the bent of his mind from his mother, wh 
learned in old ballads ; to her, it seen 
aie principally indebted for that peculiar j 
whidb inspired the ^'Queen's Wake.*" 
was a sort of self-taught genius, and percc 
the tendencies of Jameses mind, she laboui 
cultivate his powers, and &ii them into f 
by the traditions and circumstances with \ 
her memory was stored. In his autobiogr 
the Poet says, ^' it will scarcely be believec 
at so early an age, I should have been a 
mirer of the other sex. It is, neverth 
strictly true. Indeed, I have Hked the w 
a great deal better than the men, ever sii 
remember. But that summer, when only 
years o{ age, I was sent out to a height, c 
Broad-heads, with a rosy-cheeked maide 
hevd a flock of new-weaned lambs, and 1 
mjt misdiievous cows to herd besides. Bv 
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1^ bad UQ dog a^d I had an excellent one, I 
ytm (xcdwed Uy keep close by her. Never wm 
% nMMsteir'fif (nrdei; better obegred. Day after day^ 
I herded the oowa and the lamba bothv and 
3etty had iM)tliing to do but to sit and sew., 
Then we dined together every day at a well 
newr to the Shiel-sike head, and after dinner I 
laid my head down on her kp, eov^ed her bara 
leet with my plaid, and pretended to &11 sound 
iieleep. One day I heard her say to h^aell^ 
^JPcKW little laddie i he^s juist tired to death,'* 
4ild then I wept till I was afraid she would 
^1 the warm tears trkkling on h^ knee. I 
^^rished np^ master, who was a handsome young; 
i|ian> would &11 m love with her and many 
hiBff, wonderiAg how be could be (so- blind, asid 
filfcupid asnot to doit. But I thought if I w^re 
be, I would know well what to do.^^ Fxo&mi^ 
Wilson says, ^' we^ dp not remember, in the 
wbole vangQ ci autobiograi^y,. a morid beautiftd 
on moire affecting boy anecdote than this, sa 
QimplQ in its Qharaoter, and yet so profound and 
truci in. it^ natitf q.^ What a lovely subject for 
tlto pastoral painter ! wonder that it has nojti 
jeH l^n produced upon the canvass. By tbe^ 
time l» was fifteen yeaiiss of age he had served 
« dp;4QiX masters, wd poor enough he B^enxm ta 
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have been the whole of the time. He luu 
shirts, so bad that he oonld not wear them 
therefore, went without; as no braces 
worn at that time, or rather, perhaps, in 
district, b7 persons in Hogg's circnmsta 
he had great difficulty in keeping up his 
sers, so as to hide those parts of the person 
in English society, it is not considered 
decent to expose. B7 what force was i 
this ragged shepherd boy was moved o 
these most unpropitious spheres t He hi 
the intimate and acquaintance of many c 
most eminent, and wealthy, and distingn 
men of his day, the correspondent of Lord £ 
and the companion of Wilson ; surely it 
illustration of the irrepressible force of 61 
The rags of the shepherd laddie have a ki 
majesty about them ; they hang in the Ha 
Intellect like a crysalis in a museum, spei 
plainly of the bright winged creature tha 
emerged from them. In his memoirs, he 
us how he learned to play the fiddle ; and 
in the cow-house and stable, where he gem 
had his bed, he sawed over his old Sec 
tunes, disturbing nobody but himself anc 
associate quadrupeds, whom he supposed ' 
highly delighted with his strains ; at all e^ 
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)j never oomplained, which the biped part of 
I neighbours frequently did, to his pity and 
)at indignation. In &ct, he does not seem 
have been expert with the bow, and on one 
sasion, in the dead of night, unseen by any 
e, he so electrified a musician with his creak- 
l notes that he scampered away, convinced 
it he had listened to a delusion of the devil. 
^ was badly off for books, but he procured the 
.ife of Sir William Wallace,'' and the "Gentle 
lepherd ;'' but what seems to have fired his 
icy most was, " Burnet's Theory of the Con- 
gration of the Earth." When he was eight- 
3n years of age, he was obliged to write a 
ter to his brother, and having never drawn a 
n &r a number of years, he says he had ao- 
ally forgotten how to make sundry letters of 
e alphabet, so he had either to print or patch 
» the words in the best way without them. 
f and bye he found friends — ^he obtained a 
iter supply of books, and he began to write 
rses. The first dong he contrived to publish, 
BUS " Donald Macdonald," to the air of " Woo'd 
id Married and a'." We cannot enter into 
le spirit of the ditty now, as at the time when 
was written and sung. Our space will not 
)rmit us to quote it ; it was, however, e^tra* 
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ordinarily popular, tboo^ its anthor warn q 
unknown. There are two or dnee anood 
about it worth repeating. 

There chanced to be about that time a g 
Masonic meeting in Edinburgh^ the Eai 
M<Hra in the Chair ; on which oceasioQ 
01iy«*9 of the house of (Mivcr and Bojd^ 1 
one of the best singers in Soothmd, song ^ 
nald Maedonald."^ It was loudly apphuided, 
three times encored; and so well was 1 
Moira pleased with the song, that he rose, 
in a long speech descanted on the utilitj of i 
S(mgs at that period — ^thanked Mr. Oliver, 
promised him his whcdeinteiest in Sooda 
this to the mnger — ^yet, strange to say, he n 
inquired who was the author of the soog 
There was at that period, and a nomlx 
years afterwards, a general MacdoKudd, ' 
eommanded the n(Nrthem division of 
British army : the song was sung at his b 
every week-day, and sometimes twice ot thi 
The (dd man was proud of, and delighted ii 
and was wont to snap his thmnbs and join 
the chorus. He believed to his dying day t 
it was made upon himself; yet, neither he 
one of his <^cers ever inquired who was 
author. 
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Hogg cnee heard this redoubted song in the 
ih€0itre at Lancaster. It took exceedingly well, 
and was there three times encored; '^And 
there,^ says he, '' was I sitting in the gallery, 
i^plauding as much as anybody. My vanity 
prompted me to tella jolly Yorkshire manufiic- 
torer, that night, that I was the author of the 
aong. He laughed excessively at my assump- 
tion, and told the landlady that he took me fi>r 
a half-Grazed Scotch pedlar.^ 

It is not our purpose to narrate eepecially 
Im>w Hogg became introduced to the Publishing 
world. — ^He became an author. His quarrels 
with his publishers are most amusing as narrated 
by himself; but he seems never to have com- 
manded much respect ; nor did his poems ob- 
tain much more than a fleeting and temporary 
popularity, He published in aU about from 
thirty-one to thirty-five volumes. He was 
wanting in prudence: he was ambitious and 
vain : he was careless over most of his produc- 
tions, and boasts that he seldom corrected or 
revised what he had written. In 1814, Duke 
Charles of Buocleuch made a present of a small 
&rm on the Altrive lake, in the wilds of Yar- 
row ; and as at that time he had owing to him 
money, which was soon paid, to the amount of 
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about one thoucAnd jpounds, he mi^t have 
stocked his fiurm, and have continued happy, 
but he took an adjoining £um, and thus wm 
completely ruined. The Duke of Bucdeo^ 
esteemed him highly : he appears to have been 
received and entertained on terms of friendship 
by both duke and duchess. But poor Hogjfi 
days closed in poverty. Towards the close of 
his life he visited London ; there he spent somo 
time, and was wonderfully lionized. To a nuui 
so susceptible of vanity it must have been a 
delicious draught: but even then disasten 
thickened around him. He arranged for the 
reissuing of his works, and went honoie to pre- 
pare them ; but the publisher to whom he had 
entrusted them fitiled, and this was a blow to 
his hopes. 

He died at Altrive, in November, 1835; 
his grave and his birth-place are but a few 
hundred yards asunder, for he was buried at 
Ettrick. Hogg was not much esteemed, ap- 
parently, in his neighbourhood; he had dis- 
tanced his neighbours so far in the chase that, 
doubtless, some considerable feelings of jealousy 
mingled with their emotions towards him. He 
was not looked upon, either as a good £armer, 
or shepherd ; and for his bookmanship, it was 
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regarded with name contempt, as a short oat 
by which he had gained an un£ur advanta^ 
over his fellows. Professor Wilson travelled 
to Ettrick to attend his funeral ; he seems, to 
have been the only person of note there. The 
day was dark and dismal, windy and cloudy ; 
everything looked bleak. The ground was 
covered with a sprinkling of snow ; as soon as 
the Ameral was over, all the attendants, who 
were mostly neighbours, and relatives, were 
chatting over their every-day affiurs. Wilson 
lingered by his grave ; when all the rest were 
gone he stood by it long after it had been 
covered in. The true hearted Poet understood 
and could appreciate best the departed. The 
lofty, perhaps, always best understand the low. 
A stone has been raised by the widow over 
the remains of her husband ; a harp is sculp- 
tured on a border at the top, and beneath it 
the inscription, James Hogg the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, who was bom at Ettrick Hall, 1770, 
and died at Altrive Lake, the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1835 ; and at the foot is added, '^ This 
stone is erected as a tribute of affection by his 
widow Margaret Hogg.'" Hogg used to boast 
that he was bom the same day of the month 
' as Bums ; but this assertion was contradicted 
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bj the pariih register. ^^Weouinot^ fAJi^ 
ham Howitt, *'*' but admire the thoagfatfal 
licftoy which induced the widow to omit 
dkj of his birth altogether, though card 
inserting the day of his death."*^ 

We have long been led to expect from ] 
fesBor Wilson a life of the Shepherd. W 
will it appear ? What a stirring piece of 
graphy and of Nature may we not expect ; 
will be, in the Professor s own vein — rival] 
we fiincy, (should the wotli ever see it,) 
glorious and unrivalled Dissertation on the 
and Poetry of Bums. The difference betip 
these two men was, indeed, great; it w 
difierenoe entirely in themselves. Bams^ 
Ml entire, a healthy, and upon the whole, 
balanced soul ; it was — to quote the often-c 
sentence — a many-sided soul. HoggX on 
contrary, was one-sided. Their outer life 
been, to a great degree, the same. The Plot 
man, indeed, had many more early advknU 
than the Shepherd ; and the kind of early c 
cation through which Bums passed, perhap 
no slight, but in an altogether momentous 
gree, made the difference between then 
Certainly the conjunction of their names 8 
gests more differences than resemblances. 
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AxnomgfA the Poets of Labour Elliot may be 
regarded as tibe Grabbe, and Hogg as much 
more the Scott than the Bums. We are not 
disposed to make any comparison in detail 
between these two ; for the shepherd would 
sadly suffer from the comparison. The conjec- 
ture is not unreasonable, that self-government, 
humility, and a disciplined diligence, might 
have produced from the Shepherd many far 
more worthy things than any of those which 
we have. Even the collected edition of his 
works, in the wild and erratic fancies of un- 
guided genius, no one ever indulged more 
amply than did he ; his pen most readily seized 
the Legends and Traditions abounding in the 
.localities he visited. His &.ncy was still ftirther 
illumined by an extraordinary wonder; the 
whole of his works may not inaptly be termed, 
" Tales of Wonder." His poetry is the result 
of the inspiration of Superstition: he has 
written sdme verses in honour of that suspicious 
old Dame, in which he has distinctly shown 
that he does not yield to the popular prejudices 
of vulgar minds against her : his writings, 
prose and verse, are a perfect chronicle of her 
deeds: he looked back to the times when 
witches were ducked and burnt with something 
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more tluui a silent sorrow. Moamingofi 
departure from the land, he sayB, — 

" She Si gone, thet thrill'd the simple mindt 

Of ikote I lored and iMmoared to the last^- 
Bhe who gare Toioet to the wandering windi» 

And moolded ipirits on the midnight blast ; 
At her behest the trooping fairies past, 

And wayward elres, in many a glimmering bene 
The moontains teemed with life, and aore aghast 

Stood maid and matron 'neath the mjatio wand 
When all the spirits rose, and walked at her oommai 

These were the days of marrel, when oar king. 
As ohronioles and sapient ssges tell. 

Stood with his priests and nobles in a ring. 
Searching old beldame for the mark of bell. 
The test of witohorafi, and of doTilish spell ; 

And when I see a hag, the oonntrj's bane. 
With ranoorons heart, and tongae of malice fel 

Blight jonth and beanty with a burning stain, 
I wish for those old times, and Stuarts back again." 

In the following verses he delineate 
peculiar sources of his inspiration, an< 
influence of the wonderful over his &ncy 

** Oh, I remember, as yonog hnoj drew. 
How oft thon spokest in Toioe of distant rill— 

What sheeted forms thy plastic finger drew, 
Thron'd in the shadow of the moonlit hiU, 
Or in the glade, so motionless and still. 

That scarcely in this world I seemed to be ; 
High on the tempest sing thine anthem shrill, 

AeroH the heaven upon the meteor flee, 
Or in the thunder speiJ[, with voice of majesty.*' 
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- In this Ode to Superstitum we have, in a few 
pages, the picture of Hogg'^s ill-balanced mind. 
There is nothing poetical, but rather something 
truly pitiable, in the spectacle of a superior 
mind mourning over the departure of phan- 
toms and supernatural beings from the moun- 
tain, the forest, and the glen : with Superstition 
Devotion dies out, and cornq)tion is bom ; the 
finth of men and women was purer and better 
when funeral processions could be traced in the 
burning coals of the cottage fire— when shrouds 
and coffins bounced out of the grate— when the 
wail of the plover, or the hooting of the owl, 
brought bodements and meanings to the eye as 
well as to the ear — ^when every cave, lane, fell, 
cross road, cairn, was haunted by the spectral 
shade of a murdered pedlar, or harper, <Hr 
^uintom of a bleeding lady — ^whenthe maidens 
met at New Yearns night with the mysterious 
cake to prick with the pin, or on the eve of St. 
John went to the church to watch for the 
shades of those who were to die during the 
future year — ^when the &iries lingered in the 
leaf of the tree, or the bell of the flower. All 
the verses of Hogg exhibit that kind of imagi- 
native awe which lives on the fruit and food 
yielded by superstition. His images from 
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Nftture are all gumnmded with thi 
another day : what an anay of fitirie 
b<^le0, ghosts, we have. He seems tc 
his mind back to the time when e^ 
in Nature was the home, and bei 
guardianship of some spiritual beii 
th^ie was k spirit in every dingle 
muttering of some potent power in e 
when Superstition was privileged t< 
gibbets and kindle her fires in eve 
and town. Hogg'^s poetry abounds 
traces of the Saxon faith ; he had 
little imagination ; he could not read 
meaning of this wizard lore ; he cor 
for he had not a religious nature, tl 
really poetic eye and mind the w 
truly haunted to-day as it ever 
and ever will be ; for the belief in 
natural of which Superstition is onl^ 
and a corruption is an important eler 
time poetry. All ground is haunted 
the imaginative man ; not haunte 
memories merely of the past, but b^ 
present witchery and beauty of N 
Humanity. To the true poet, everj 
sees is but a shadow of the Unseen 
visible stands everywhere behind th 
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firoftt Nsture i0 pot a Creator, but a ohild of 
aomediing Greater than Nature. With Hogg, 
9JI who doubted the existence of warlocks and 
ftiries were Sceptics and Sadduoees. He did 
Mt peroeiye that he and the men of his faith 
were Sceptics ; that they surrendered man and 
iriiftffiunk and Nature and her cunning designs, 
to Ae hands of Oaprice and Chance. They made 
the plimet whereon we live, to be a ball, tossed 
abent in a limbo of vanity ; they made Nature 
into a mountebank and a &ir, and turned her 
sablime theatre of wonders into a peep-show of 
poetore masters and clowns. To balance the 
Natural with the super-natural, was a work &r 
beyond the power of the Shepherd^s mind ; he 
had wonder, but he had no ven^ation ; he had 
fimoy, but little faith ; he therefore made the 
wcmderfiil the law-giver of his poems ; he did 
not hold the wonderfid in suspension and obe- 
dience to some higher law. In our times poetry 
depends but little upon the introduction of 
^ostly or superstitious machinery ; the highest 
strokes of all poetry have been achieved without 
this kind of spiritual intervention ; but Hogg 
yielded himself perpetually to its guidance and 
iaflaeHoe. Still he was a wonderful person. 
There was in his character a curious combina- 
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tion of tenderness and vulgarity, extreme 
ness and exquisite sensibility. Sometii 
soul seems to sob and overflow with syi 
and we are surprised at the frequent ebi 
of something almost approaching to ge: 
of sentiment. This eye, for the most 
points of natural beauty, was very ke< 
all the softening influences of Nature f( 
peculiar, and sometimes apparency wit 
tenderness on his spirit. The &ct seem 
indeed, that he had so long associate 
coarse men, before he became a literary 
ter, that they had imparted an inera 
coarseness to his manners and his ch; 
Further, it must be said, that vanity is 
coarse and low minded ; vanity is e 
volving round self as a centre, and the 
of Hogg was of a more coarse, and comph 
ludicrous kind, than anything of the 
the History of Literature. There is s 
an exalted name among our modem gre 
with which he did not place himself i 
parity. In a note to the " Pilgrims 
Sun,^ upon a sentiment, by no means e: 
dinary or unconunon, he says, '^ It hag 
been suggested to me, that the dangerous 
expressed in these four lines has proved 
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tQ M Dr. Chalmerses sublime Astronomical 
.4viOO\unes. I am &r from having the vanity 
ifk suppose ttiia to be literally true^ but if it had 
Aven the smidlest share in turning his capacious 
jm4 fervent mind to that study, I have reason 
tQ estimate them as the most valuable lines I 
ever wrote.^^ The lines to which we refer are 
ilimply these, where the wanderer, looking upon 
the stars, asks — 

" Aqd ktM a liTiog God 
BM ia eaoh one of sU these peopled worlds ? 
Or oalj on yon dark and dismal spot, 
Has one Redeemer saffered for them allT 

This is sufficiently disgusting. But he 
iHMMted, also, that he had, in his '' Queen's 
Wake," beaten Sir Walter Scott on his own 
grounds Speaking of the imaginary slight he 
i^eoeived from Lord Jeffrey, and^m the Edin- 
^orgh Beview, he says, 

'^ From that day to this, Mr. Jeffrey has 
ifilkfin no notice of any thing that I have pub- 
lished, which can hardly be expected to do 
him any honour in the long run. I should 
lik^ the worst poem I have since published to 
stand a fiur comparison with some that he has 
strained himself to bring forward/' 

He always had the audacity to describe 

L 3 
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himself m the piinoipal origiiuiticv of ^' Bbuit' 
wood^s Magazine,^ and, of all things in ib 
world, he was fond of intimating that he wii 
at first intended for the Eklitor. He confeHOi, 
himself, that in his* correspondence with Lori 
Byron, he joked with him about his approadi- 
ing marriage. 

'^ I assured him that he was going to gst 
himself into a confounded scrape; I widied 
she might prove both a good mill and a bank 
to him, but I much doubted they would not 
be such as he was calculating on, I think he 
felt that I was using too much freedom with 
him.*^ 

Here was a combination of coarseness and 
vanity ; these were his great sins, and the sa^ 
passing wonder is, that they did not only ob- 
scurate and darken, but fitirly, and thorongUj 
extinguish all the softer lights and intimations 
of a nobler and more gentle being, which 
glanced and gleamed over his soul, for such 
intimations were surely there ; for the beauty 
and glory of Nature, in whose presence he had 
perpetually lived, had prevented his mind from 
sinking to the same low standard as that to 
which his manners had been reduced. 

Some of the descriptive touches of his genius 
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impersonate before you, prompt as a day-beam, 
the scenery of Nature. Let the reader picture 
to his eye the following : — 

^ They oar'd the broad Lomond, ao itiU and aareno. 
And deep in her boaom how awful the soene 1 
O'er monntaina inTerted the bloe watera onrled, 
And rooked them on skiea of a far nether world ; 
aU aUent they went, for the time waa approaohing^ 
The moon the blue zenith already waa teaching ; 
No foot waa abroad on the foreat or hill. 
No Bound bat the lallaby eang by the rill." 



** Beyond the grizzly oli£b that guard 

The infant rilla of Highland Dee, 
Where hunter^s horn waa nerer heard, 

Nor bugle of the foreat bee ; 
'Hid waatea that dem or dreary Ue, 

One mountain rears ita mighty form, 
Disturba the moon in passing by, 

And smUea abore the thunder-storm; 
There Avin spreads her ample deep, 

To mirror diffii that brush the Wain^ 
Whose frigid eyes eternal weep. 

In Summer suns, and Autumn rain. 
There matin hymn was nerer sung. 

Nor yesper, save the plover's waU ; 
But mountain eagles breed their young. 

And aerial spirits ride the gale. 
The noontide feU so stem and stUl, 

The breath of Nature seem'd away ; 
The distant sigh of mountain riU 

Alone disturbed that solemn day." 
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** Tht hMih-oock M whimd at tbe br^ of tti 
The moon of bar tMteli of siWor wa|i lUom ; 
When hoary King Edward Uj totting in iro^ 
Hit blood in a ferment, hit bosom on fro; 
Hit battle-ftrei, stretched o'er ^e yalley, were si 
As Eden*a pine forests that darkened tbe MiL" 

The following description of the heij 
Ben Macduich contains those fine and | 
veins to which we have referred, in i 
degree : — 

" On grey Macdnioh's utmost verge I stood, 

The loftiest oone of aU that desert dan ; 
The leu afkr were streamered o'er with blood. 

Dark forests wared, and winding waters ran ; 

For nature glowed beneath the setting sun. 
The western shadows darkening ererj dale^ 

Where dens of gloom, the sight of man to shun, 
Lay shrouded in imperrions magio ▼eil. 
While o'er them poof d the rays of lights so lovely 

Bat, oh I what bard oould sing the onward sigbt- 
The piles that frowned, the gnlfii that yawned 1 

D«>wnward a thousand fathoms from the height^ 
Grim as the earems in the land of Death— 
Like mountaina shattered in the Etemal*s wratl 

When fiends their banners 'gainst his reign unforl 
A grisly wUdemess ! a land of soathe 1 

Books upon rooks in dire oonfusion hurled ; 

A rent and formless mass— the rubbish of a world 



As if by lost pre-eminence abased. 
Hill behind hill erected— looks of giey. 
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Mxtd every misty morion was upraised, 

To speak its fsreirell to the god of day. 

When tempests rave along the polar way. 
Hot doser rear the billows of the deep, 

Shining with sUrer foam, and marred with spray. 
Am jip the midway heaven they war and sweep, 
Then foiled, and ohafed to rage, rode down the broken steep. 

Hint died upon the peaks the golden hue. 

And o'er them spread a beauteous purple screen, 
Then rose a shade of pale oerulean blue, 

Softening the hills and hazy vales between ; 

Beeper and deeper grew the magio soene^ 
Ai darker shades of the night heaven came on ; 

No star along the firmament was seen,-* 
But solemn majesty prevailed alone 
Around the biowi <^ Bve upcm her Grampian throne." 

These citations evidence fine descriptive 
power; but for the more noble powers and 
moods of the poets we look in vain : in Hogg 
there is no reflection, no linked or concentrated 
thought, and but little of truly generous or 
noble sentiment. Considering over how many 
volumes his writings have extended, it is doubt- 
ful if any instance of celebrity can be mentioned 
where the high lessons of humanity are so 
slenderly delineated: these writings are not 
ennobling. It may be said in reply to this, 
that those writings are the best in which moral 
truth is not so much exhibited, enforced, and ex- 
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pounded, as those where it fiurms a part 
natural action of the story ; but this, ^ 
indeed true, does not save the reputatioi 
Shepherd. On the whole, the natural a 
coarse and low, though, in several instan 
have redeeming beauties ; perhaps the < 
these is Ealmeny — a lovely maiden, ] 
pure could be, who, for her exceeding 
was translated to the spirits^ land, ai 
mitted to revisit earth again. And the 
and the images are beyond all praise, 
of these few selections — 

** VThen man j a daj had ooiaa and flad. 
When grief grew calm, and hope was dead; 
When ma« lor KUmenjlB aonl had been aang, 
Whe^ the bedeaoiaQ had prajed, and the dead bel 
Late, late in a gbamin' when all was stilly 
When the fringe was red on the westlin hill. 
The wood was sere, the moon i* the wane. 
The feek of the cot hnog o?er the plain. 
Like p little wee olond in the world, iu lane ; 
Whan the ingle low*d with an eirj flime, 
Late^ late in the gloamin' EUmeny oam* hame ! 

*KUmen7, Kilni6nj, qnhair haif ye beine 1 
Iiang haif we soeht beth holt and deine ; 
By lynn, by farda, and grain wndde tree, 
Tet ye ir helsome and fsyir to see. 
Qahair gat ye that jonp of the Hlye soheina t 
Thai bonny anooda of the byrk se greine t 
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And these rotis, the fkjrist iliat ever war leine 1 
— Kilmeoy, Kilmeny, qahair kaif ye b^e V 

Kilmeny laokit up with ane lovel je graoe. 
Bat nae smyle was Mine on Slilmeny'i face 
Ala still was her lake, and als still was her e'e, 
Als the stillnesse that lay on the emerant lee. 
Or the myat that sleips on ane waveless sea. 
For Kilmeny had beine scho kend nocht qahair, 
And Kilmeny had seine qahat she calde not deolayre ; 
Kilmeny had beine qahair the oock nevir crew, 
Qahair the rayne nevir fell, and the wynd nevir blew. 
Bat it seemit as the herpe of the skye had rang. 
And the ayries of heaain playit rnnde her tang, 
Qahan scho spak of the larelye formis soho had seine, 
And ane land qahair synn had nevir beine — 
Ane land of love, and ane land of lyohte, 
Withoatten sonne, or mone, or nyoht ; 
Qahair the ryrer swait ane lyring atreime, 
And the lychte ane pare and dndless beime : 
The land of rision it wald seime, 

And still an everlestyng dreime. 

• 

In yond greinwadde there is a waike. 
And in that waike there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike. 
That nouther has flesh, blaid, nor bene ; 
And dane in yon greinwadde he walkis his lene. 

In that greine wene Kilmeny lay. 
Her bosom happit with flonria gay ; 
Bat the ayre was soft, and the silence deipe. 
And bonnye Kilmeny fell sonde asleipe. 
Scho kend ne mair, nor openit her e'e. 
Till wekit by the hymnis of ane farr ooantrye. 
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80I10 wvUt on ine cmohe of tlio i^Ik se dim. 
All itryppit with the bwria of tho rajnbowis rim; 
And IttTlje being ia mnde wir tjU, 
Qoha ent had traTelUt mortyl Ijfe; 
And aye they imilet» and *gan to ipeiie, 
* What ipirit hee broohte this mortyllieirer 

They liftit Kilmeny, they ledde her away. 
And icho walldt In the lychte of ane sonleH day : 
The fikye wai ane dome of oryitel brichte,' 
The foontyn of Tiaion and foontyn of liehte : 
Theemerant feildis war of dazzling glow. 
And the flonrii of everlettyng blow. 
Then deipe in the streime her bodye they layde^ 
That her yoith and beantye mocht noTlr fede ; 
And they smylit on heWn, qnhan they saw her 1 je 
In the itreime of lyfe that wanderit by. 
And icho herde ane Bonge, icho herde it snng, 
Bcho kend noohte qnhair ; bat se sweitlye it rang, 
It fell on her eare lyke ane dreime of the morne : 
' Oh 1 blest be the daye Kilmeny was born ! 
Now shall the land of the spiritis see, 
Now shall it ken qnbat ane womyn may be t 
The Sonne that shynis on the worild se bryohte, 
Ane borrowit gleide frae the fonntaine of lyohte ; 
And the mono that sleikis the skye se dan, 
Lyke ane gonden bow, or ane beimleas snn. 
Shall skalk awaye, and be seine ne mayir, 
And the angelis shall miss them travelling the ayre. 
Bat lang, lang aftir bethe nyobt and day, 
Qahan (he sonne and the worild half fleeik awayo — 
Qahan the synnir has gene to his wesome doome, 
Kilmeny shall smyle in etemal-bloome !' " 
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All this, and verses like these, exhibit great 
descriptive force, and fiuicy, and considerable 
tenderness too ; but in the whole of his poems 
there is not a character towards whom our 
breast heaves with pride and admiration. There 
is not a sentiment kindling our highest moral 
feelings : With more of what may properly be " 
termed genius, than almost any poet of the 
working classes, he is perhaps the one of 
whom they have the least occasion to be proud ; 
there was so much of the dross of the mere 
worldling apparent in his own character. From 
his own confessions, his productions lead one 
to believe there was a strong blending of 
worldly tact ; and we feel sad that we have to 
make the drawbacks from the general estimate 
of his powers, for his verses mirror magnificent 
natural scenery. His eye had beheld, his soul 
had sported, in all the strange amplitude of 
Nature's vast boundless theatre : Whatever 
else he felt, the soul of the forest was strong 
within him ; he wrote beneath the glare of its 
lightnings, and the gleam of its sunsets and 
sunrisings. The roar of its woods and waters 
was for ever piping on his ear, the snatches of 
old songs, the carol and the hit of old wild 
lyrics, these were the pages of the book 

M 
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whence he gathered his ideas. Tales i 
maiden blighted in her beauty ; of the ] 
warrior struck down in his strength ; o. 
old Hall haunted hj ghost or fairy ; of i 
famous in battle, or in raid ; of procession 
tourney, or festive merriment, or royal pass 
or ducal entertainment. These stories ^ 
fused down into his memory, until they spor 
forth, like unexpected waters from a ca 
shining with all the light of a poetic soul, u 
glittering and rippling with all the power ai 
pathos of Song. 

The estimate Professor Wilson has given o 
the Shepherd is a very high one; he plaoa 
him in many moods of mind, side by side with 
Bums ; and says, in reference to his love of lb 
marvellous, "It is here where Bums wat 
weakest, that the Shepherd is strongest — the 
world of Shadows, the airy beings that, to the 
impassioned soul of Bums seemed cold, blood- 
less, unattractive, rise up lovely in their own 
silent domains before the dreaming fimcy of 
the tender hearted Shepherd. The still green 
beauty of the pastoral hills and vales, where he 
passed all his days, inspired him with ever 
brooding visions of Fairy land, till, as he lay 
musing on the brae, the World of Shadows 
seemed in the clear depths a softened reflectioD 



I 
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of real life like the hills and heavens in the 
waters of his native lake. When he speaks of 
Fairy land his voice becomei aerial as the very 
voice of the &iry people ; serenest images rise 
up with the music of the vet^ie, and we almost 
believe in the being of those unlocalized realms of 
q>ace,andofwhichhesingslikeanativeminstrel.^ 

^^ And what can surpass many of the Shep- 
herd^s songs i The most undefinable of all unde- 
finable kinds of poetical insj^iration are surely 
s6ngs. They seem to start up indeed &om the 
dew sprinkled soil of a poet^s soul like flowers ; 
the first stanza being root, the second leaf, the 
third bud, and all the rest blossom, till the — 
song is like a stalk laden with its own beauty, 
and laying itself down in languid delight on 
the soft bed of moss; song and flower alike 
having the same ' dying fell.' '' 

Many of the songs of Hogg breathe a solenm 
and sacred spirit; we will instance the fol- 
lowing :— 

^ Dweller in HesTen high— Baler below- 
Fain woald I know thee, bat tremble to know : 
How can a mortal deem how it may be. 
That being can ne'er be bat present to Thee ! 
la it trne that Thoa sawest me ere I saw the mom t 
l8 it true Then knewest me before I was bom 1 
That Natare most Uto in the light of Thine eye t— 
This knowledge for me is too great and too high. 
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That flj I to noondaj»«r flj I to algii^ 
To ihioad me in darkn6M» or bftthe me in Ught, 
Tho light ind the darknwi to TlMe an the ium^ 
AndetiU in Thj p re ee n oe of wonder I «nt 
Bhovld I with the dove to the deeert lepoir. 
Or dwell with the eegle in olongh of the oir, 
In the deeert afar— on the aonntain^i wild brink, 
From the eye of Omnipotenoe etiU I mwit shrink. 

Or monnt I on wingi of the morning away. 
To oaTOi of the ooeaa, nnieen by the day. 
And hide in thoee attermoet parte of tho eea. 
Even there to be liTing and moving in Thee. 
Nay, eoale 1 the olond in the heaTona to dwell. 
Or make 1 my bed in the ahadowa of hoU, 
Can idenoe ezponnd, or hnmanity Irame^ 
That still Thoa art present, and all are the same 1 

TeSy present for ever — Almighty 1 alone I 
Great Spirit of Nature f nnbonnded ! unknown I 
What mind oan embody Thy preeenoe divine T 
i know not my being — how oan i know thine 1 
Then humbly and low in the dust let me bend. 
And adore what on earth I oan ne'er oomprehend 
The mountains may melt, and the elementa iiee^ 
Tet an uniTerse still be rc^joidng in Thee." 

THE COVENANTER'S SCJfPFOLD SONG 

*' SiRO with me ! sing with me ! 
Weeping brethren, sing with me I 
For now an open heaven I see. 
And a orown of glory laid for me. 
How my soul this earth despises t 
f How my heart and spirit rises I 
Bounding from the flesh I sever — 
World of sin, adien for ever ! 
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SingwitliiM! liBgwiftknet 
Vrienda in Jotii% ting with me t 
All my sufferings all m j woe, 
All my grieib I here forego. 

^aittwell, terror, lighing, grieving ; 

Praying, hearing, and believing; 

Barthly trait, and all its wronginge ; 

Barthly love, and all its longingi. 

Sing with me ! sing with me ! 
Bleflied epiritB, ting with me ! 
To the Lamb our aong ihall be, 
Throogh a glad eternity I 

Pazewell, earthly mom and even, 

San, and moon, and staia of heaven ! 

Heavenly portals, ope before me ! 

Welcome, Christ, in all thy glory t 

BINQAN AND MAY. 

" I BMiMD a laverook singing with glee. 
And oh 1 bat the bird sang eheerily ; 
Then I asked at my trae love^ Bingan, 
If he kent what the bonny bird was singing. 

Now my love, Bingan, is blythe and yoang. 
Bat he has a fair and flattering tongae. 
And oh 1 Tm feared I like ower weel 
His tales of love, thoagh kind and leal ; 
So I said to him, in scornfa' ways, 
' Te ken nae word that wee bard says.' 

Then my love he tam*d aboat to me. 
And there was a smile in his pawky e'e ; 
And he says, * My May, my dawtied dow, 
I ken that strain fiur better nor yoa ;— 
For that Uttle fairy that Ultssaelond, 
And hangs on the fringe of the sonny eload. 
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Ii tailing th« Ial6y and ehuiiiti^ tad 

I have told to thea a thoviand timaa; 

I will let thaa know how onr alnfaM aseocdv 

And the la^erodt'a a waal aoBg, vard for woi 

"Ok, ay lova ia hornj, and mild to aaa, 

Aa aweetly ahe aita on her dewj Ion, 

And toma np her oheek and oloar gray eye, 

To liet what* a aaying within the aky ; 

For ahe thinka my mominf hynm ao aweet, 

Wi* the atreamoia of HaaTen aneftth my ieet. 

Where the prond goahawk oonld noTor won» 

Between the grey olond and the aim ; 

And ahe thinka her love a thing of the akiea, 

Bent down from the holy Paradiaeb 

To ainn to the world at mom and orent 

The aweet love aonga in the bowera of Heaven. 

< « Oh, my lore ia bonny, and young, nnd ohaaie, 

Aa aweetly ahe aita on her moaay neat I 

And ahe deema the birda on bnah and tree 

Aa nothing bat doat and drowl to me. 

Though the robin waible hia waeaomo oldrl. 

And the merle gar all the greoiwood dirl. 

And the atorm-oodk atmta on hia towering ^na^ 

She trowa their song'a a mock to mine ; 

The linty'a chirp a ditty tame. 

And the ahilfk's everlaating rhame ; 

The ploTor'a whew a aolo drear. 

And the whilly whanp'a a ahama to hoar ; 

And whenever a lover oomea in view. 

She cowen beneath her aoreen of dew* 

* " Oh, my love ia bonny ! her virgin hreaat^ 
U aweeter to me nor the dawning eaat ; 
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And Will do i lik«^ at tiie {foaming, siill 
To dreep ttom tiie lift, or tho towering hill ; 
And pnia hor nest, ai white as milk ; 
And her breast aa lofb as the downy silk." ' 

Now, when mj Ioto Bingan had warbled awa/ 
To this base part of the layerook's lay, 
My heart was like to burst in twain, 
And the tears flowed from my eyne like rain; 
At length, he said, with a sigh, fall long, 
" What ails my Ioto at the laverock's songr 

Says I, '* He's ane base and wieked Urd, 

As erer rose from the dewy yird; 

It's a shame to mount on his morning wing^ 

At the yetts of heaven, sic sangs to rin; 

And all to win, with his amoroos din, 

A sweet little virgin bird to sing, 

And wreck, with flattery and song, combined. 

His dear little maiden's peace of mind. 

Oh, were I her I wonld let him see 

His songs should all be lost on me." 

Then my love took me in his arms. 
And 'gan to land my liefon' charms ; 
And I wonld not so much as let him speak, 
Nor stroke my chin, nor kiss my cheek ; 
For I feared my heart was g<rfng wrongs 
It was so moved at the laverock's song. 

Yet still I lay with an npcast e'e, 

And still he was singing sae bonnilie ; 

That, though with my mind, I had great strife, 

I oould not forbear it for my lifo; 

But as he himg on the heaven's brow, 

I said, I ken not why, nor how, 

" What's that little sinner saying nowr 
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Then, my love Bingao, he wae bo glad. 
He lengh till his folly pat me mad. 
And he Mid, " My loTe^ i will teU yon tnie. 
He Boems to ling that atmn to yon ; 
Fob it Bays ' I will range the yird and air 
To feed my love with the fineit teo; 
And when Bhe looka from her bed to me. 
With the yearning love of a mother^i e'e, 
Oh« then I will oome and draw her nearer. 
And watch her closer and love her dearer. 
And we never shall part till oar dying day. 
Bat love and Ioto on for ever and aye.* " 

Then my heart, it bled with a thrilling pleasore. 
When it learned the laverock's dosing meaBore; 
And it rose and rose and wonld not real. 
And would hardly live within my breast; 
Then up I rose, and away I Bprnng, 
And said to my love, with soomfal tongse. 
That it was one big and burning shame^ 
That he and the lark were both to Uame; 
For there were some lays so soft and bland. 
That breast of maiden coald not stand ; 
And if he lay in the wood his lane 
Qabile I came back to list the strain 
Of an amorous bird, among the broom. 
That he might lie qahile the day of doom« 

But for all the Bturt and strife I made^ 
For all 1 did, and aU I said, 
Alas 1 I fear, it will be lang. 
Or I forget that love bird's sang ; 
And langer still or I can flee 
The lad that told the song to me. 
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THE SHOEMAKER. 

[E Shoemaker^s craft seems ever to have 
3n a noble cradle for great minds. It would 
im an unprepossessing cradle enough, but 
)n so it has been ; the cordwainers made no 
onsiderable stir in the cities of the Middle 
;es. Whittier says : — 

** The foremost itiU by daj and nighft, 

Oa moated monnd or heather, 
Where'er the need of trampled right, 

Brought toiling men together : 
Where the free borghere from the wall. 

Defied the mail-dad master. 
Than yours at Freedom's trumpet call. 

No oraftsmen rallied faster. 

Let fopUngs sneer, let fools deride, 

Ye need no idle soomer ; 
Free hands and hearts are still your pride, 

And duty done, your honour. 
Te dare to trust fbr honest fame, 

The jury Time empannells ; 
And leaTo to Truth eaoh noble name 

Whioh glorifies your annals. 

u 3 
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Tby longt Htm Stoh are lingi&g jtt. 

In itrong and heartj German ; 
And Bloomfield'B laj, and OifFord'a wii^ 

And the rare good lenae of Bhennm; 
BtiU from his book a mjitio aaar. 

The lool of Bohmen preaohei^ 
And England^B prieatoraft ahakea to hear 

Of Fox's leathern braaehec" 

Thus nobly sings the trae American spirit, cf 
this calling ; and among its followers we may | 
add many worthy names: — Sunuel Dunn of | 
Truro, in Cornwall, who has been called our 
English Plato ; Thomas HartweQ Hcvne, the 
author of the ^^Oritical Introduction to the 
Sacred Writings,^ an inmiense body of learn- 
ing in reference to the Scriptures of Truth. 
Our purpose now is to notice a man every way 
as remarkable as any who have claimed our 
notice-r-TnoMAs Cooper — ^the author of " The 
Purgatory of Suicides.**' In some future vo- 
lume we may give to our readers some aocount 
of Fox and Bohemen, and some others of the 
cordwaining fraternity; at present we must 
make one hero suffice. 

To the early life of Cooper may be traced 
much of that bitterness which characterises it, 
it must be admitted, both in his life and his 
writings : we possess the means sometimes ct 
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:dlowing him to speak for himself. In his address 
to the jury upon the occasion of his trial as a 
Chartist, he says, — 

^^ I was bom at Leicester, but my mother 
being left in a state of widowhood in my in- 
&ncy, removed with me to Lincolnshire, her 
native county. She procured me bread by 
the labour of her own hands ; and I have often 
known her give me the last bit of fi)od in our 
humble home, while she herself fasted. I fre- 
quently knew, in childhood, what it was to go 
shoeless, and to wear ragged clothing. My 
constitution was enfeebled by early and con- 
tinued illness, and to this circumstance, per- 
haps, it was owing — ^rather than to any natural 
bent of mind — ^that I became very early de- 
voted to reading, drawing, and music. My 
beloved mother inflicted hardships on herself 
in order to afford me encouragement : she fre- 
quently gave me her last penny for a circu- 
lating library book, a sheet of paper, a black 
lead pencil, or a bit of water colouring — ^and as 
I advanced in boyhood, she purchased me, with 
much self-denial, one of the old-fashioned, but 
sweet-toned instruments called a dulcimer, on 
which I learned to play with considerable 
skill. In this manner, gentlemen of the jury, 
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surrounded with poverty, but wrapt up in s 
happy attachment to books, and drawing, and 
music — often varied by a ramble on ihe bilk 
and among the woods above GUinsbro^ in seardi 
of flowers — I passed the earliest portion of my 
existence.'*^ 

He reverts with especial fondtteai to his mo- 
ther in the Purgatory. 

^ Oh, heart, now oold in the deTooring gUky/m, 
And torn no more by otie and infferinf ; 
How fondly didst thou to my darling daaTa^ 
Althongh thy tyrant* i bnt a worthleM thiag 
Eiteemed him. Bankled, deep, Opprenion't niaf 
In thy reoesaes : still, in hardihood 
Of oonscions right, stem challenge thou didst fling 
Back on thy foemen and their hireling brood ; 
And beat nnto old age with free and yonthfiil blood 1 

Mother, thy wrongs— the oommon wronga of aU 
To labour doomed by proad and selflsh drones^ 
Eodaringly haTe fixed the burning gall 
Deep in my veins ; aye, in my very bones. 
1 hate ye, — things with sarplices and crowns ! — 
Serpents that poison, — tigers that devonr 
Poor human kind, and fill the earth with groans 
Through every dime ! Ood send ye were no more !— 
Ye'd have a merry requiem then from shore to shore ! 

Taxes for Kings and priests, a knave was wont 
To filch ^from my poor widowed mother's toil ; 
And while the prowling jaokall held his hiint^ 
Htt fattened on the offals of the spoil. 
And mook'd the sufferers ! How my blood did boil, 
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When latel.? I bdield a gilded etone 
B&tged to the memory of thie Termin vile, 
And pioiis oharity ascribed thereon : 
To him who grey beneath the Poor's grim oarse had grown. 

I laid my aged mother near the dust 
Of her oppressor ; bat no gilded Terse 
Tells how she toiled to win her child a crusty 
And failing still toiled on : no rhymes rehearse 
How tenderly she stroye to be the nurse 
Of troth and nobleness in her loved boy- 
Spite ef his rags." 

We continue Mr. Cooper^8 narrative. 

" At fifteen years of age — after many pro- 
mises of patronage had been broken — laj poor 
mother was compelled to send me to the stall 
to learn the humble trade and craft of a shoe- 
maker. I plied the awl and bent over the last 
till I was three and twenty years of age ; and 
if I can look on any period of my life with un- 
mingled pride and pleasure, it is on that por- 
tion of it which I passed in this sedentary 
employment. My young enthusiasm found a 
vent in the composition of poetry for some time 
after I was thus placed at an occupation which 
only employed the hands without filling the 
mind ; but the perusal of a memoir of Samuel 
Lee, professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, and an example of genius and per- 
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Mf^emnce triumphing over all the difficni 
of lowly birth — soon animated me to encom 
the labour of acquiring languages, togei 
with the mathematics. It would ill becoi 
me to take up the time of the court with 
recital of the particulars of my labour ; suffit 
it to say that I formed a written resolution t 
acquire, in a given time, the elements of Latii 
and Greek and of G-eometry and Algebra — and 
to commit the whole ^Paradise Lost^ to me- 
mory, together with the seven best plays of 
Shakspeare. My resolve was exceeded in some 
respects, but &iled in others. I committed to 
memory three books of Milton and the whole 
of *• Hamlet T and these treasures I still retain. 
I went through a course of Geometry, and 
learnt something of Algebra. And in addi- 
tion to the Latin and Greek, I mastered the 
elements of Hebrew and French: to these 
philological acquirements I have, in succeeding 
periods of my life, added some knowledge of 
the Italian, German, and other tongues, but 
less perfectly than my earlier studies. During 
the youthful period in which I was thus eagerly 
striving after elementary knowledge, I had to 
x)ntend with want and deprivation sometimes 
n a severe degree. I could not earn more 
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than tea shillings a week at my trade ; and 
my poor mother, who began to advance in 
years, was often too much enfeebled to work. 
We were thus compelled to share a scanty 
pittance, barely sufficient to keep us in exist- 
ence. Yet I look back to that time wilii 
pride and pleasure. In the summer mornings 
I used to rise at three or earlier, and walk 
miles, among the woods and over the hills, 
reading every inch of the way, and returning 
to my labou/at the hour of sk-^ot quitting 

me so far wearied with exertion that I fre- 
quently swooned off my seat. In the winter, 
because poverty prevented my enjoyment of a 
fire, I used to place a stool upon a stand to rest 
my book, and a lamp upon it, and with a bit 
of old rug under my feet and my mothw'^s old 
red cloak over my shoulders, I used to keep up 
a gentle kind of motion, so as to keep off cold 
and sleep at the same time. In this mode I 
used to pass the winter hours from nine or ten 
to twelve at night, and from three or four to 
seven in the morning ; my mind being too en- 
fevered after learning to permit my sleeping 
long, even if I had remained in bed. During 
those laborious hours, in addition to my pur- 
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■uits in languages, I read over the {Hrodnotioiif 
of some of the most colossal intellects mj coan- 
try has ever prodaeed — such as Hooker, and 
Gudworth, and Stillingfleet, and Warburton. 
Oh ! those were happy hours, and I am jwoud 
of them r 

The man who has struggled thus has quit» 
obtained the right to speak to his fellow-moi 
in reference to education. Mr. Cooper has 
done so, and his ^' Eight Letters to the Young 
Men of the Working-classes^^ on the Pursuit of 
Knowledge, are the most valuaUe condensed 
and compendious body of advice upon topici 
connected with reading and thinking with 
which we are acquainted : it is to be procured 
for a few pence, and no young man, of any 
class, should be without it in his pocket. It 
may be easily surmised that Thomas Cooper 
did not continue long in life at the awl: he 
entered upon the profession o{ schoolnoiaster at 
Gainsborough, and after this at Lincoln. There 
he first became connected with a newspaper, 
the " Stamford Mercury/' From Stano^rd he 
removed to London, and here he suffered many 
of the penalties of poverty ; his library he was 
obliged to part with, volume by volume, for 
bread. He tells us that he subsisted almoit 
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by casually copying extracts from the rare 
works in the British Museum for Mr. Lumley, 
of Ohancery Lane ; or obtaining some little 
employment in writing for the Magazines. At 
last, when he had actually pawned his cloak 
and some other articles, he received a note 
oSBsriag him the editorship of the '' Ghreenwich 
Oassette.**^ When this paper terminated its 
career, he became the editor of the ^^ Leicester 
Mercury.^ Leicester was his birthplace: at 
that time his mother was Uvmg, and he 
n&torally desired to be nearer to her ; thither 
then he removed, and there first conunenced 
his notoriety as a Ghartist lecturer. The 
manu&ctories revealed to him a state of things 
with which he had been previously imao- 
qnainted : he found families existing on four 
shillings per w^ek wages ; he found a wild and 
perhaps not unnatural hostility existing between 
master and workman, or rather say, between 
employers and employed; and, without for a 
moment impeaching the purity of Gooper^s 
motives, for we doubt not he acted under the 
influence of the terrible drama of injustice act- 
ing around him, we fear that it must be said, 
that he did not labour to produce a better un- 
derstanding between the two ; and it is mys* 
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terious md wonderfnl, that a man with a mini 
80 capacious, and judgment so strong, did not 
perceive that the social evils of Leicester were 
precisely of an order that no possession of the 
principles of the Charter ooold remedy— evik, 
in &ctj beyond the reach of legislative inte^ 
ference at all. However, he began to lectan 
on the Charter ; he travelled fiom Leicester to 
the neighbouring counties, — among oiher phcsi 
to the Staffordshire Potteries: In August, 1842, 
he arrived at Hanley on Saturday, the 13ih of 
the month, and on the following day he ad- 
dressed three assemblies at Fenton and Long- 
ton in the afternoon, and on the Crown Bank 
at Hanley, at night. He had taken for his 
text, '^ Thou shalt do no murder,^ and had 
loudly protested against the exercise of physical 
force. At one meeting in the Potteries, 30,000 
colliers had held up their hands to keep the 
peace, a resolution to that effect having been 
put. However, disastrous events followed : at 
a meeting held upon the Crown Bank on the 
Monday, the colliers broke forth in wild riot, 
and several houses were set on fire. This, how- 
ever, appears to have been after Cooper'*s depar- 
ture; for, altogether ignorant of any dis- 
turbance, he was on his way to Manchester, 
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when he was arrested as the direct mstrument 
and cause of the violent outbreak. Upon his 
trial he proved an cUibi on this indictment, 
and was acquitted : he was remanded for trial 
upon two other indictments. Upon his second 
trial he made a most determined, able, lengthy, 
and memorable defence before Judge Erskine. 
The trial lasted ten days, and the Tory papers 
made testy complaints of the insolent daring of 
ft Ohartist, who had thrown the whole county 
business of Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Here- 
jCbrdshire, into disorder. This was a magni- 
ficent oompUment, not only to Cooper, but to 
the genius and power of the labouring classes 
represented by him. Ludicrous and laughable, 
as if a prisoner had not a right to throw the 
business of county courts into disorder until 
Doomsday, to prevent and avert his doom and 
sentence if he possessed the power to do so. 
And the fight was a triumphant one to Cooper, 
for there can be no doubt that the will and 
intention was to transport him. It is terrible, 
it is tremendous to think that this man, that 
such a man, was within a shade g£ being 
transported ; that he would have been is cer- 
tain, had he only been wanting in a little of 
that resolution which marked his mental charao- 
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ter. He was acquitted of the charge of felony; 
he had been charged with incendiarism ; In 
BajB, he ^' succeeded in so completely laying 
bare the falsehood of those who aflEirmed that I 
had been seen in the inunediate neighbourhood 
of the fires, that the jury told the judge that 
they did not wish that part of his lordship^s 
notes read to them which contained the evih 
dence of the said witnesses, but preferred that 
his lordship should write ^mistctie* thereon 
instead. My aged friend, John Bichards, and 
myself were called up for judgment in the 
Court of Queen^s Bench some weeks after, and 
Lord Denman, Sir John Pattison, and Sir 
John Williams, there read out the word ' mis- 
take,^ as inserted in Judge Erskine'^s notes ; and 
thus openly proclaimed the fiust, that my 
enemies had £uled in their attempt to fix the 
brand of felony upon me.'* 

Mr. Cooper further says, " My judge acted 
worthily, for one who bears the honoured name 
of Erskine, and allowed me all the fiur play an 
Englishman could desire, who had to plead his 
own cause, without lawyer or counsel,. against 

four regular gownsmen with horse hair wigs. 

« « « « « 

Yet, Sir William Follett, who again used his 
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decaying strength, the hour befinre judgment was 
passed upon us in the Bench, pointed to me, 
with an austere look, and said, ^ This man is 
the chief author of the violence that occurred, 
and I conjure your lordships to pass a severe 
sentence on the prisoner Cooper.'* ^ 

He was imprisoned altogether for two years 
and eleven weeks ; the remits of that imprison- 
ment were neuralgia, rheumatism, and other 
torments, occasioned by sleeping in a damp 
cell, added to the generally injurious influences 
of imprisonment, and — the composition of 
•* The Purgatory of Suicides.'' 

In the prrface to that Great Poem, the author 
says, '^ Scarcely three years have passed, and 
the great lawyer is no more. He wronged 
me, but I think of him with no vindictive 
feeling, for my imprisonment has opened to me 
a nobler source of satisfaction than he could 
ever derive &om all his honours. He amassed 
wealth; but The Times, alluding to the fre- 
quent unhappy disappointments occasioned by 
Sir William FoUett's non-attendance on cases 
he undertook to plead, says, — *So often did 
they occur, that solicitors and clients, in the 
agony of disaster and defeat, were in the habit 
of saying, that Sir William often took brie& 
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when he must have known that he could not 
attend in court : and as barristers never retm 
fees, the suitor sometimes found that he lost hk 
money and missed his advocate at a moment 
when he could ill spare either.** I am poor, 
and have been plunged into more than tm 
hundred pounds debt by the persecution of 07 
enemies ; but I have the consolation to knoir 
that my course was dictated by heartfelt zeal to 
relieve the sufferings and oppressions of my 
fellow-men. 

^' He was entombed with pomp ; and a hoit 
of titled great ones, of every shade of party, 
attended the laying of his day in the grave ; 
and they purpose now to erect a monument to 
his memory. Let them build it: the self- 
educated shoemaker has also reared his ; and, 
despite its imperfections, he has a calm confi- 
dence, that, though the product of poverty, and 
suffering, and wrong, it will outlast the posthu- 
mous stone block that may be erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the titled lawyer.^ 

Thomas Cooper left Stafford Jail on the 
4th of May, 1845, when he was just turned 
forty years of age, being bom the 20th of 
March, 1805 ; ho immediately came to London 
with his Poem and the Manuscripts, and the 
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September following, the Purgatory was issued 
from the press. From that time to the present 
he has been constantly in the eye of that por* 
tion of the public who note the words and 
writings of the movement men. He has con* 
tributed numerous papers to many highly 
respectable periodicals ; and he is well-known 
as a lecturer. We have not oftefn heard him ; 
but having had the opportunity, we can speak 
of his power in this respect. His lectures are 
too valuable to pay well, for all know that» 
popularly, those public lectures which range 
very i^ above the trivial and the tricksy, are 
but thinly attended. And in the lectures of 
Cooper a large amount of clearly defined 
knowledge and well-chosen anecdote is mingled 
with a calm, quiet flow of running and sus- 
tained eloquence ; too chaste to be very highly 
appreciated. Speaking from our own experience 
we cannot say that we have listened to any ill- 
natured or iU-chosen observations, though we 
have heard such things remarked of his method 
of discourse ; his voice is clear, and distinct, 
fiill, ample, and musical ; but, perhaps, better 
fitted to express sublime emotions, to give lucid 
descriptions, or to rouse the martial passicms, 
than to utter the pathetic plainings of natural 
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tendemesB. The range of subjects upon ' 
he deseants is yery large, including the pi 
events of the day, the most stirring even 
History, the great names of Biography, 
doctrines of Taste, and of Political Econc 
And in the course of his orations, what n 
pleases is the apparent entire honesty i 
manliness of the orator ; the climaxes if tl 
come, come naturally, they are not verbal 
artificial. The periods are rounded by tl 
method and the order of the thought. Th 
subjects strike the auditor as having been wd 
thought over, as perhaps being well read xxf 
for the delivery of the opinion, or the know- 
ledge upon the matter in hand ; for Thomai 
Cooper believes in the light of Qood Boob, 
and no man can listen to him for half an hour 
without perceiving that his acquaintance widi 
literature is more than extensive ; that he ii 
more than a reader, he is a scholar, whoie 
readings have not been the mere mechaniai 
porings of a Dr3rasdust, but the notings and 
notchings of a man of strong and originil 
genius. Scientific generalization he does not 
seem to possess, but the action, generalisation} 
and synthesis, which is the property of emsj 
poet, he does possess; and he developes tfci' 
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]poflBession of it, no less when he exercises the 
tongue, than when he nses the Poet^s pen. 
Upon the whole, let our author eqpeak on mat- 
ters pertaining to questions of general interest, 
where the collisionary voices of party politics 
cannot be heard, and we do not believe the 
man lives in the kingdom more fitted to give 
to young aspirants after knowledge a large 
tenount of valuable knowledge in a short space 
of time. 

Upon the publication of the " Purgatory of 
Suicides,'^ " The Britannia,'' the Conservative 
Journal, gave a most generous and laudatory 
review : this has been attributed to Dr. Groly, 
» great preacher, a great poet, and rector of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook. It is so eloquent, and 
so just, that we shall venture to cite it, 

" Our judgment may be disputed — the world 
may disregard this mighty and daring effort of 
an irregular genius — ^though we do not think 
it will ; yet, still we shall hold to our opinicm 
that this Prison Rhyme is the most wonderftil 
effort of intellectual power produced within 
the last century. 

" There is nothing mean, low, vicious, or 
lascivious in the verse of this Chartist. He 
has the finest feeling for the beauty of the New 
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Testament, for the sublimity of the Old ; 
the doubts of neglected youth cling to him, ; 
shake his soul with the agony of unbelief. . 

^'The poem is written in the Spenseri 
stanza. Grander and more nervous than ^ Ghil 
Harold,^ which in its reflective passages it Bcm 
what resembles — evidencing much deeper tM 
ing, much profounder thought, much greata 
power of the forcible and terrible in expression, 
though with less beauty of poetic imagery— 
this Prison Bhyme comes nearer than any 
other poem in our language to the grand woA 
of Milton. The spirit of that mighty master, 
which hitherto has looked so coldly and con- 
temptuously on all its worshippers, has feund 
out this imprisoned Ghartist, and breathed upon 
him in his cell. Wonder of wonders, this 
self-taught shoemaker is hardly leas versed in 
curious and mystic lore than the sightless bard, 
to whose mental vision all antiquity, and its 
&bles, its heroes, and its creeds, seemed re- 
vealed 

^^ With wonderful pomp and luxuriance of 
language does the author recall the great namei 
of antiquity, and invest the form of each with 
peculiar and distinctive characteristics. The 
stanza, so difficult of management in an inftrior 
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hand, is by him wrought, even in the most 
elaborate and difficult descriptions, with as much 
ease as a skilled hand weaves osier rods into 
basket-work. He is master of his verse, and 
tiaes it as a master, not a servant. He makes 
it subservient to his thought ; \nth a boldness 
more to be admired than condemned, he em- 
ploys rhymes and words unauthorised by autho- 
ri^ralhertiian suffer hiB muse to be fettered 
by common-place rules 

^^ The second book opens with an address to 
ihe Lyre, and the poet recalls those great names 
Cf£ his &therland whose verses form the bright- 
est blazonry of her glory. His address to Mil- 
ton, his poetic master, is rich in the passionate 
language of admiration. Such a strain has not 
been sung in England fi)r two hundred years. 
Knowing that this verse has been written in 
a prison cell, that the author has been self- 
taught, that he was a poor Chartist shoemaker, 
we read in all the wonderment of an inexplicable 
dream 

^^ Through the whole ten books are the spirits 
of renowned suicides brought together — ^their 
forms, their attributes, their instincts, feelings, 
passions, described in glowing verse — and made 
to ai*gue and dispute with each other on those 
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great themes of life which from the begii 
until this day have engaged the attention o 
world — ^the life, the government, the dest 
and the hereafter of man. No extract of 
tached passages, no general description of 
scope and aim of the poem, can give an adeqn 
idea of its general character, or of the amazi 
poetic energy it exhibits. It concludes with 
glorious vision. All heaven seems as a porti 
to a world stretched beyond it, where mankiiH 
regenerated dwell in blissM freedom.'*^ 

It is mostly idle to speak about what might 
have been; but the sinewy and muscular power, 
the protracted grandeur of the '^ Purgatory of 
Suicides^^ are evidence enough of power of the 
highest grasp and compass. As yet this is Hu 
Poem of Labour. No one of Mr. Cooper's 
order has produced anything for lofty effort and 
completeness like this ; this is poetry resulting 
from an acquaintance with what is most sublime 
in scholarship and immortal verse; from friend- 
ship with Dante, Milton, and Shelley ; from 
the mighty names of Grecian and Boman His- 
tory and Poetry ; from the music of Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart; it is poetry fired by* 
sense of the intolerance and injustice existing 
in Society, and by personal sorrows and woflL 
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It is called a Prison Bhyme ; and our Poet 
adds his name to die illustrious list of those 
who have turned a prison into a palace or a 
temple. Suffering, solitude, and silence — ^iiiese 
three are great ministers when they come to the 
soul fit to receive their ministrations. Surely, 
in that cell in Stafford jail, ecstacies and raptures 
were felt, and visions of beauty and magnifi- 
cence unfolded, which have struck a glorious 
twilance against pain and wrong, and have made 
all the scenic realities of life tame and oommon- 
pUce in the comparison : indeed, he has said — 

''Sorrow on earth hath oses: natritive 
Of icjgAtfy often 'pwTB; and power to find 
Pleaanras nnfonnd before paing friendly give. 
Ohy state, beyond oompare 1 and for the mind 
And body framed benignly." 

What time he drifted about in Death^s boat 
over the skyless sea, while the wierd and flesh- 
less hand of the old Pilot, with his ghastly, 
glaring eyeballs, hushed and silenced the rude 
chafing and raving of those hoarse, mysterious 
waves. What time he roamed through the 
xecesses of that grim cavern, with the superna- 
tural gloom diffused fi^m the tracery of woven 
rock — ^where stood the " triple colonnade'' of 
'^ colossal images, of ache intense, and appre- 

N 3 
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hMuiye dread ;^^ and that more horrid < 
where the crowds of huge snakes, clot 
livid and baleftd light, smote, with their 
tangoes, upon the breasts of Iscariot and 
reagh. Not did the panorama of horr 
terror alone pass through the cell 4 thei 
the giantHrtenuned old Druid woods an* 
of Lindsay, with melodies of woodlar! 
meUow-throated blackbirds, with chaste i 
nies and azure-robed harebells ; and i 
qrlvan melodies of river or forest-bough 
were all in the cell ; fluttering bosoms 
lorn maidens; shrill battle-trumpets d 
the sky before the gorgeous tournameni 
prancing steeds, bearing the caroUin 
courtly troubadour ; — ^there also, the hall 
the thrones were set in gorgeous show b 
the rainbow-roofed and column-gilt exp 
where crown and sceptre shed down ra 
from gems and gold, — and the intern] 
seats of strange, &ntastic structure, wh< 
the great civic rulers and swayers of the 
of the ancient time ; and then the sp 
Pantheon of the Good, won after the pal 
for many a mile, through the long t< 
of the sphynx and the lion : and not on 
the scenery gorgeous and magnificent I 
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«11 the mere endiantments of stone-bailt cities, 
but the associates were the ghosts of the noblest 
and most distinguished sons and daughters of 
earth : Sardanapulus, and Ghow Sin, that grey 
Oathaian autocrat, who wrapt the robe of 
deathly flame around them on that triumphal 
death-pyre; and Sappho, the singer of the early 
day, who made her harp echo the pangs and 
tiie scorns of love : the shades of great legis- 
lators — Lycurgus, and Themistocles ; great 
orators — ^Demosthenes, and Socrates ; great 
warriors — Hannibal, Pompey, and Otho ; — all 
these, and crowds it is imppssible here to parti- 
cularise, thronged through the cells of the 
prison ; and as they moved before the eye of 
the bard, they held high discourse of the 
thoughts and the things in which they were 
interested in life. It is difficult to see the great 
plan within Mr. Cooper's mind upon which the 
*' Purgatory^' was constructed — of course there 
must have been one. The artist, doubtless, 
sketched the whole work before him, on the 
canvass, before he proceeded to spread his co- 
lours, or to lay in over the vast perspective of 
pyramids, and colossal thrones, and palaces, in 
their architectonic pomp, the varying lights and 
shades ; doubtless the language of one of his 
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companion shades in the poem, is likewise the 
sentiment of Mr, Cooper. 



''Spartan knoir, a truth sublime, 



These Portraitures set forth in this mysterious eluxM. 



By hybrid forms like these the sage or bard 
Of old pictured deep thoughts : he prescient 
Of mortal things, not dimly Mind's award 
In after life foresaw :— and thus hath lent 
Wise Nature, here, familiar emblems meant 
T* enfiz our spirits roTerence of Her high 
Unohangeable decrees." 

The Poem is a wonderfiil revelry in all sorts 
of learning, near and remote ; and in a future 
edition — (we hope many fiiture editions will be 
called for) — ^the value of the book will be en- 
hanced by the prefixing of the argument and 
intention before each canto, and by some his- 
toric account of the scenery painted, and the 
persons introduced. There is a propriety in the 
character of the shade in Hades, and the person 
in the real life, which cannot be seen but by 
those familiar with the life portraiture. The 
eclectic reviewer rated his value of the Poem 
most highly, from . the various exordia with 
which the several oections open. We will not 
say one word to. undervalue their pathos and 
their power ; hut the sublimity of the Poem 
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lieB in itself; in its terrible discussions of the 
great questions of Humanity — ^for the purpose 
of the book is evidently to unfold the grand 
mistakes, weaknesses, errors, and sins, by which 
the advancement of man has been retarded, 
either by the friends or foes of the human race. 
The first book conducts us to a Purgatory of 
Legislators where, in column-girt enclosure, rise 
thrones, fashioned like a fortalice, or tower, or 
shrine, shaped andovercanopied with perforated 
carvery, typyfying Fright and Mischief, Stealth 
and Guile, and the horrent forms of Supersti- 
tion and Terror. There, wearing a tiara, and 
decked with amethysts and sapphires, sat Sar- 
danapulus ; and less illustrious, by show and 
garniture, Saul, Chow Sin, Marc Antony, Nero, 
and Appius Claudius ; and here we are permit- 
ted to listen to a discussion on the developement 
of man. The Chinese vindicates the ancient 
civilization of his empire : Marc Antony plays 
the orator again, and ends his harangue, like an 
actor, for applause ; and Lycurgus debates the 
question, only with a generousness of soul 
greater than we can give that stern legislator 
credit for. 

The second book introduces us to a kind of 
pathway or cave, iBrom the Limbo of Vanity, 
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where GleombrotuB — he who, to enjoy PlaWs 
Elysium, leapt into the sea — and Empedoeki 
— '^ he who to be deemed a GU>d leapt fimdlj 
into the flames of Etna,^^ discourse together of 
those inner agonies which resulted in 9tit 
deception — ^the illusions and vexations of tlifl 
mind. How terrible is the Purgatory of Tni- 
tors ! The narration of the vision of Gasila- 
reaoh is like a transparency of earthly heaxA] 
and meaning, brought into vividness and lib 
by the play of hell fires behind it. Then vi 
have in succession the Purgatory of Poets, ihi 
Purgatory of Sceptics, the Purgatory of tk 
Epicure, of Mistaken Goodness, of Progreai, 
and Faith. It is easy to see that allthfitt 
states of spiritual being are intended to image 
forth the Purgatory of flarth, and the disdp* 
linary fires by which the spirits of xn^i are 
tamed and trained. Thus our readers will see 
something of the design and plan of this nohb 
and full-grown production of genius : the design 
is colossal and stupendous. What a poem this 
would be for the artist to exercise his genioi 
upon; how Martinis imaginative pencil, or 
Turner^s mysterious colourings, would take 
shape and power firom these wierd shadowing 
of thrones, and kingdoms, and men. The '^Pur- 
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gatory of Suicides^ is a ghostly diorama of 
earth^s history : it is no amusing tale — ^no care- 
less and sportful rhyme ; it is a series of suc- 
cessive pictures, the result of life-long study ; 
it is a mosaic of every kind of marble of genius ; 
or rather it is like the many dimly-defined 
shapes and outlines of vast mountains, brought 
out into full relief by the lurid raying forth of 
strange and supernatural flames. Its author 
has exercised his thought and invention on all 
things within the range of literature, ethics, 
and history ; and the result of all this reading 
is poured into the debates of contending ghosts. 
The book will, notwithstanding all this 
■weighty excellence, never rise to high popu- 
larity. It is wanting, through the conduct of 
the story, in those universal human emotions 
-which meet with responses in every human 
breast. The descriptions, as a whole, are too 
remote &om general knowledge and sympathy, 
too learned — ^too much marked by intellectuali- 
zation — ^too much like Southey and Shelley, in 
a sort of Oriental magnificence of illustration : 
the measure, too, of the poem is another barrier 
in the way of extensive popularity ; its verse 
does not flow, like a river — ^it is sonorous, like 
metal ; it is obedient to the hand of the master. 
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— ^but then its obedience is not that of the harp- 
string, or the key, it is the obedience of the 
iron ; the language bows before the hand of tlM 
master — it does not fly to do his bidding. 

These are some of the characteristics of thift 
great poem — ^this production of a gloomy pri- 
Bon — ^which places its author by the sides of 
Elliot, of Raleigh, of Bunyan, of Dante, and 
Tasso. Circumstances prevented him fiom 
making his work so complete as theirs : and 
between our friend and these names we make 
no comparison of power : but, like these men, 
he did not, in solitude, ^^ with darkness and 
with dangers compassed round,^ yield himself 
to the emotions of doubt and of despair : whoi 
he was cut off from communion and fellowslup 
with society, he betook himself to the moaD- 
tains of Self-Communion ; he became a Pros- 
pero, and beckoned to himself Ariel, and threw 
the spell of his mastery over Caliban. From 
the gloomy prison-house the ladder was up- 
reared, the top of which reached to the goodly 
Spirit Land. He may well sing with Lovelace, 
the poet of another age and fiiith, 

"Stone walU do not a prison make^ 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and free do take 
That for an hermitage. 
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If I have freedom in my love. 

And in myself am free ; 
Angeli alone that soar above 

Eojoy Bach liberty." 

The following extracts will convey but a 
feeble idea of the book, whose every stanza 
opens up to the mind some new sublimity : — 

THE ABCHITECTUBB OF THE PUBGATORY. 

** Aboti them onnred the likeneflB of a roof 
Of woTen rock ; Btrange, sapematiiral glare, 
Diffosisg from its tracery, that seemed woof 
Of masonry, more mystical and rare 
Than devotees of proud cathedral'd prayer 
Witness, while worshipping, the Naaarene, 
Pride landing lowliness 1 and past compare 
Of monkish mixtures, were the shapes I ween 
Of shaft and capital that long that vault were seen. 

Not as with Fashion of that gloomy age. 
When Phantasy, in convent bondage bred. 
Drew graces from distraction — mingling rage, 
Grotesque of apes, with ire of angel's dread ; 
Aiming all contraries to blend and wed. 
Until with hybrids she had fiU'd the mind. 
And with wild wonderment its powers misled. 
So that its grasp, grown loose and undefined. 
The shaven and shorn enchanters' might its freedom bind. 

Not as with Fashion of that Twilight time. 
When sky-born Truth, by priestly hands arrayed 
In vulgar vestments of the motley mimei. 
Played conjurer in ' dim BeUgionV shade ; 
And peasant thrall, by bell and book diimajtd, 
o 
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QUnoed tremblinglj on oorbel, iiicb«^ and pane; 
Where imp, saint, angel, knight, with battle blade, 
Oriffin bat, owlet, more befooled the swain. 
Till, when the inoense famed, roond awmii kia *wilden 
brain. 

Not after pattern of old monkish mode— 
Not as bj wand of mitred magic hong^ 
The rooky aroh that mystic aisle bestrode, 
While clostered shaft and twisted pillar sprang 
Forth from the floor ; and floral festoons flang 
Their crystal witchery from base to qooin. 
And ever changing shapes in antica clang 
To shaft, and capital, festoon, and groin,— 
Seeming all forms of life — all grace of flowers to join. 

Bat nnimagined, anoonceiTcd, nnknown. 
Unspeakable, by man seemed all rcTealed 
To those awed travellers as they joomeyed on 
Throagh that vast aisle, that rather glowed a field 
Of cavemed wonders, where each shape did yield 
For evermore new changes, till the soal 
Enervate with o'erpiled amaxement reel'd 
And sank, wishing an end nnto her dole 
Of wondering, pining, — now for proi^Mot of k«r goal. 

Methonght I sped across the gloomy space. 
From whence diverged each snbterranean aisle, — 
Thinking the dome vast porch onto some plaoe 
Of emblemed sovereignty ; or typic pile. 
Where sceptred saicides in kingly style 
Might sit, as in some high imperial hall 
And there eternity itself begaile 
With pregnant descant on their earthly fall — 
On fate-H>n mortal change- and being spiritoaL" 
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CHBIST. 
*' Ha whom the Arimathean's tomb endosed, 
The Good— the toiling One — the crucified 1 — 
Who, epite of guards, the bonds of death unloosed. 
Scattering the men of iron, in their pride 
ConTulsed. to helplessnesa, and forth did ride 
Leading Captivity captive ! Is he not,— 
Magnifio beam, thy power personified,— 
Night tombed — and then, pouring dismaj and rout 
On darkness, while Earth's million morning Toices shout ! 

I love the Gallilean — Lord and Christ, 
Such goodnesa I could own ; and though enshrined 
In flesh, could worship. If emparadised 
Beyond the grave no Eden I could find 
Bestored, though all the good of human kind 
Were there, and not that yearning One» — the Poor, 
Who healed, and fed, and blest 1 Nay, to my mind 
Hell would be Heaven with him ! Horror no more 
Could fright, if such benignant beauty trod its shore." 

THE ROBIN. 
" Wkloomb, sweet Bobin ! — welcome, cheerful one ! 
Why dost thou slight the merry fields of com, — 
The sounds of human joy, — the plenty strown 
From Autumn*B teeming lap, — and, at gray mom, 
Ere the sun wakes, sing to the things of scorn 
And infamy and want and sadness whom 
Their stronger fellow- criminali have torn 
From freedom and the gladsome light of home- 
To quench the nobler spark within, in dunge(»i*d gloom ? 

Why dost thou choose, throughout the livelong day, 
A prison rampart for thy perch, and sing 
As thou wouldst rend thy fragile throat ? Away ! 
My little friend, away, upon light wing, 
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A whilfy beyond thii liooie of niffariDg I 
Away !— and I will watoh for thj tt^mtn, — 
Thinking, meanwhile, how, bj the fllTer apring 
Mantled with golden liliea, then doaft torn. 
Thy pretty head awry, to meaningly, and jtani« 

From ont that beaming look, to know what thooghte 
Within the barb leayed hart^tongae dwell— ^ 
The pnrple eye petalled with anow, that floats 
So graoefnlly :— doat think the damoaal» 
Tonng Hope, kirUed with Ghaatitj, iUn fell 
Into the stream, and grew a flower ao &ir t 
Ah 1 itill then linger'et, while I, dreaming^ ieU 
Of pleasnreB I would reap, if free I wer«^-— 
Like thee, — to breathe aweet Freedom's balo^j air« 

Away I— for thia is not a olime for thae-^ 
Sweet childhoodls sacred one I The hawtboma bead 
With raddy fraitage : tiny troops, with glee 
Plnndering the mellow wealth, a shout will send 
Aloft, if they behold their feathered friend, 
LoTed ' Robin Bedbreast,* mingle with their joy. I 
Did they not watch thy tenderlings^ and wend 
With eager steps when school was o'er, a 007 
And wistfol peep to take — lest some mde mffian boy. 

With saorilegions heart and hand, should rob 
Thy nest as heathenly as if ' HeaTon's bird* 
Were not more sacred than the Tulgar mob 
Of pies and crows ! Flee, — loved one 1— thoa haat baud 
This disBonance of bolts and bars that gird 
Old Eagland*B modern slarea, until thy aenae 
Of Freedom's music will be sepulchred :— 
Hie to yon jocund band of innocence. 
And, 'mid their rapture, pour thy heart's melliflaenoe ! 
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Still linger'st thou upon that dreary wall 
Whioh ban, bo enyionily, my yiow of groTe 
And stream and hill, — as if it were death's pall t 
O leaye this tyrant hold,— and, joyous rore — 
Loyed bird of Home, — Bird of oar fathers* loTe, — 
Where the thatched cottage, dad with late-blown rose 
And sweet*brier and rosemary, thickly wove 
With the dwarf-vine, its nectared garland shews 
Unto the amoroos bees that 'midst its sweets carouse. 

Hasten, dear Bobin ! — for the aged dame 
Calls thee to gather up the honeyed crumb 
She scatters at her door; and, at thy name. 
The yoongsters crowd to see their faTonrite come. 
Fear not Grimalkin I— she doth sing 'three-thram,' 
With happy halfshnt eyes, upon the warm 
Soft cushion in the corner-chair : dea^ dumb. 
And toothless lies old Growler : — fear no harm,— 
LoTed Bobin I— thou shalt banquet hold without alarm. 

Ah ! Chanticleer hath eyed the dainties spread 
For thee, and summons his pert train the prize 
To share. Lo 1 how the children ask with dread. 
Of the old grandame with the glazed eyes, 
* Why Bobin does not come X The pet one cries, 
Because he sees thee not, — ^unpadfied, 
Ey'n with the apple tinct with Termeil dyes. 
The first-born offers with a kiss 1 Abide 
Kot here, expected one,— lest woe the cot betide ! 

If thou return not. Gammer o'er her pail 
Will sing in sorrow, 'neath the brindled cow, — 
And Gaffer sigh oyer his nut-brown ale,-- 
While evermore the petlings, with sad brow. 
Will look for thee upon the holly bough— 
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Where thou didit diirp thy u^md note, ere on 
The lowlj gnmael thoa didst light, and shew. 
With Buch iweet oonftdenoe, — thoa darling one t 
Thy hlythsome face, — and, on thee, all cried ' beniaon !* 

Alaa ! — I mind me why thou lingex^st here : — 
Hy ooontry*! happy oottaget abound 
No longer 1 — where they stood and smiled, uproar 
The ' Bastile* and the gaol !— and thou hMt found 
Budh reftige, Bobin, as,— upon the ground 
Where Alfred leigned, and ELampden fought and Uad 
Where Milton sung, and Latimer was erowned 
With glorious martyrdom^— is portioned 
Unto our &then* sons — who win with team their brssd 

Bread ! — nay doTour with greed thegroyelling root* 
At reoompense of labour for their lords ; — 
Or, spumed, whjsn begging to hare, like the brute, 
Fodder for toil, and ooerced into hordes 
Of midnight spoilers,— swell the blaoik records 
Of oruelty and crime. ' This dear, dear land' 
Is dear no longer : its great name afforda 
Thoughts but for curses ! Aye, where tlia braTC bsai 
Bang in the flames— lit by the brood of HUdebiand f 
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HUGH MILLER, 

THE STONE-MASON. 

The Poetry of Science is qnite of modern 
growth. There are many, doubtless, still in 
the world, who imagine that Poetry and Igno- 
rance are companions, and that the progress of 
knowledge dispels the phantoms and the fimcies 
of the poet'^s mind. It is wonderM how truly 
the noblest imagination harmonizes with true 
knowledge, discovery, and science. The poetry 
of the Book of Job, of Genesis, of Homer, of 
Shakspeare, is true, not only to the age in which 
it was written, but to every age ; and not only 
to its native country, but so far as its imagina- 
tions correspond with universal facts, to every 
country the truest poetry is the least touched 
or disarranged by the advancing mind and the 
penetrating eye of man ; for knowledge, indeed, 
dispels phantoms ; it puts to flight chimeras, 
but it lights a lamp which reveals a temple 
never seen before — ^a shrine whose glories are 
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all beyond the power of &ncy to traven 

the most exalted genius to distance or < 

The discoveries of modem skill have m 

&bles of the old poets the mere tales of 

&nc7 as compared with the steady 2 

liberate delineations of the observii 

What a retinue of attendant splendour 

upon the eye before the teachings of 

Astronomy ! Sir John Herschell^s last 

on that science, to the mind able to ap 

it, hangs before the enraptured and asl 

vision such glories as never for a i 

crossed the &ncy of the most dreamin 

in the darker and earlier ages of th< 

And Chemistry, with all its subtle fi 

transformations ; with all its alembics a 

terious retorts, deep hidden in the dark 

of Nature ; the occult doings of the 

finger among all the magic scenery 

and colour, and form : Gnomes and 

the People of the Woods and the Mo 

Mysterious Voices, Phantom Shape 

philosopher has abundance of these per 

haunting him, and turning the darkn 

sternness of life into a bright and spirit-] 

and crowded, and coloured reality. < 

13 one of the most triumphant demonstrj 
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? the power of &ct to transcend fiction. What 
I forms have been disentombed by the wand of 
: Comparative Anatomy! The discoveries of 
those who first followed the magnet were 
strange, and the astonishment excited, as every 
saccessive ship brought tidings of new isLinds 
studding the bosom of the deep, is inferior to 
the astonishment with which, m later times, 
we have been taught of worlds buried beneath 
that on which we now move, the wrecks of 
column and kingdom submerged beneath the 
waves, the mighty doings of Water and Fire, 
and millions of curiosities unreckoned of, until 
the probing and curious eye of &ct sounded the 
depths and laid bare the wonders below. 

Mr. Hu^ Miller, a working stone-mason, 
has been one of the most diligent and enter- 
prising of these discoverers. We know but 
little of him, except what we have gathered 
from his writings, all of which, so fiir as pub- 
lished in volumes, we have carefully read. 
Upwards of thirty years since he pubUshed a 
volume of poems : all his writings beside have 
been in prose, but all are characterised by true 
fency, — ^frequently on his own theme of Geology 
— ^rising to Imagination. He has written nothing 
in which he does not exhibit the capacities and 
o 3 
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the powers of the Poet. We are not aware 
how fiir he has had to straggle with difficulties 
in the pursuit of his fiivourite knowledge— 
difficulties we know of an insormountablfl 
nature to any but a strong and energetic man^ 
he has had to confront, but he gives ns some 
idea of the spirit in which he confronted thnn 
in his fine Geological Prose Poena, called '^ The 
Old Bed Sandstone.^^ And the cheerful spint 
in which he set himself at once to labour, and 
to acquire knowledge is worthy of imitation by 
all who prize the lessons of instruction and the 
life of wisdom. He tells us that it is thirty 
years since he first set out, a little before sun- 
rise, to make his first acquaintance with a life 
of labour and restraint, and says he, *' I have 
rarely had a heavier heart than on that morn- 
ing. I was but a slim, loose-jointed boy at 
that time, fond of the pretty intangibilities of 
romance, and of dreaming when broad awake : 
and — ^woefiil change ! I was now going to work 
at what Burns has instanced in his ' Twa 
Dogs,^ as one of the most disagreeable of all 
employments — ^to work in a quarry* Bating 
the passing uneasiness occasioned by a few 
gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life 
which had already gone by had been happy 
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beyond the common lot. I had been a wan- 
derer among rocks and woods; a reader of 
curious books, when I could get them; a 
gleaner of old traditionary stories ; and now, I 
was going to exchange all my day-dreams, and 
all my amusements, for the kind of life in which 
men toil every day that they may be enabled 
to eat, and eat every day that they may be 
enabled to toil !*' 

That first day^s toil gave a character to the 
whole of his after life. In boring and cutting 
a way into the rocks of old red sandstone, 
there were many circumstances that excited our 
author^s curiosity. Altogether the day passed 
by with &scinations and pleasure ; the begin- 
ning of life was not so formidable as he antici- 
pated; and he tells us that the next day he 
returned to the quarry convinced that a very 
exquisite pleasure maybe a very cheap one, 
and that the busiest employment may afford ^ 
labour enough to enjoy it. Although it was 
the beginning of winter, and the rimy frost 
was upon the ground, and the snow upon the 
hills, he had upon that cold morning begun to 
see that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween a life of toil and a life of wretchedness ; 
and he goes on to tell us that when his first 
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year of labour closed, he found that his amount 
of happiness had not been less than in the last 
of his boyhood. He found there the important 
truth, which he presses on the attention of his 
readers in his writings, that th^re are few pro- 
fessions, however humble, that do not present 
their peculiar advantages of observation ; none 

in which the exercise of the fiEtculties does not 

* 

lead to enjoyment. 

We have said that Mr. Miller published a 
volume of Poems, and it is now lying before 
us. A few extracts, especially as it is a rare 
volume, shall be placed before onr readers in 
the ensuing pages ; but the volume wants the 
individuality of succeeding works. At the 
time when it was published the author must 
have been very young, and, theref(»e, it may 
be regarded as a work rich in promise ; but it 
does not contain anything which can be com- 
pared with the productions of his later years. 
Fancy is there, and great sweetness and smooth- 
ness of expression, and an evident love of 
Nature, and capability of rendering some of her 
scenes into very sweet verse, but the Poetry is 
not so rich as in the '^ Old Bed Sandstone.'*^ The 
following Epitaph is full of pathos and mean- 
ing :— 
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« Monel pan*d o'tr DettiilB dftrk swallow, 
HereUeB • • • • straik'd, pair faUow I 
A' his whims an' wild moods OTor, 
Mate the band, and staid the roTer. 

Dost thoa wish to ken his filings 1 
Troth, gaid friend, they were na sma' anes ; 
Yet thoagh rade, and wild, and careless. 
There are wiser folk ooald bear leas. 

Bestless, as the restless sea, still ; 
Pair he was, and pair wad be still ; 
Warls gear, he didna reck it ; 
Earth his ain he soaroe wad seek it. 

Pair fock 1 he saw mean anes press joa. 
Bat, alas! ooald not redress yoa ; 
Vain folk f he look'd down apon yon ; 
Bioh folk f he soaght nothing Arom yoo* 

Mean heart, gang year ways^ forget him. 
Bat think twioe before yoa wyte him; 
When he breathed ye darst na raise him ; 
Wretoh, begone ! nor blame, nor praise him. 

Warm heart f pass na heedless by him ; 
Brave heart 1 let na fales decry him; 
Leal heart I thoa hadstsare caress'd him. 
For the blin* wi' gowd might trnst him. 

What was gaid in life he kent it ; 
Qaiet he liv'd, he died contented. 
Twa, three, honest bodies monm'd him ; 
All the rest or blamed or stDHi'd him. 
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Here he lief, all oelm aad landy; 
Loftier brows muat lie m meanly ; 
Blame, ye wild field flowriee o'er him ! 
Birdiefl^ wi' your langi, deplore him T 

MORNING. 

How loTely the toene— like a Tiger asleep, 
UaTex'd and nnmnrmnrinf; repoeea the deep ; 
Nor bent by the sephyr, nor strain'd by the blast. 
The sheets of the sailor hang slack from the mast 
How loToly thesoene ! the pnre dew-drops of night 
On the gay tinted foliage hang sparkling and bright 
And waxes, more splendid, the beams they receive 
As emerges, all glorions, the gem from the ware. 
How lovely the soene t a fair wandering ray 
To the depth of the thicket has travelled its way ; 
And like colnnm of fire, all onflidkering and red. 
The tmnk of the poplar grows bright in the shade. 
How lovely the scene f like the star of the night. 
Where the ice of the lake glimmers pale to their light ; 
The gay flowers of spring are spread over the lea, 
And they bend their fair heads to the tread of the bee. 
Hark ! mnrmnrs the stream in the depth of the grove, 
And nestles the thrash and the blackbird above; 
To its low ceaselees strain the gay warblings reply. 
And the song of the field lark descends from the sky. 

ON SEEING A SUN-DIAL IN A CHUBOH-TASD. 

Grey dial stone t I fain wonld know 

What motive placed thee here, 
When darkly opes the freqaent grave 

And rests the flpquent bier. 
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Ah ! bootl«» creeps the dotky shade 

Slow o'er the figured plun. 
When mortal life has paas'd away, 

Time counts his hours in vain. 

Grey dial stone ! I fain would know 

What motive placed thee here. 
Where sadness heaves the frequent sigh. 

And drops the frequent tear. 
Like thee carved, plain, grey dial stone, 

Griers weary mourners he ; 
Dark sorrow metes out time to them ; 

Dark Shade metes time on thee. 

Yet sure 'twas wise to place thee here 

To catch the eye of him 
To whom Earth's brightest gauds appear 

Worthless, and dull, and dim. 
We think of time, when Time has fled. 

The friend our tears deplore ; 
The God our light, proud hearts deny, 

Our grief-worn hearts adore. 

Grey dial stone ! while yet thy shade 

Points out those hours are mine ; 
While yet, at early noon, I rise 

And rest at day*s decline ; 
Would that the Sun that formed thine. 

His bright rays beamed on me. 
That I, thou aged dial stone 1 

Might measure Time like thee. 

These are his verses, justifying all that we 
kve said of them, and perhaps much more ; 
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but in the ^' Old Bed Sand Stone^^ a pecuUai^ 
rich and racy fancy developes itself: from thii 
fresh and unpretending book more rudimental 
information may be obtained in reference to 
geological formations, than from any half-doMH 
books in our language. Figures and analt^gies 
suggest themselves readily to the writer^s mind, 
from all the regions of romance ; fit)m Shak- 
spear, from the '^ Arabian Nights,^ from 
Smollet. The young man groping his wiy 
cannot err with a steady lamp like this in his 
hand as a guide. In reading this book he will 
find almost a panoramic display of the scenery 
of the Old Worlds ; the reader is borne along 
to mark the rise and Ml of dynasties of trees; 
he sails on a raft of some lepidodendron, down 
the lakes and ancient seas of the primeval 
world. We use an orrery to explain the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ; but Mr. Miller 
has so completely caught the life, the colour, 
the scenery of the forest, and rock, and fish, and 
flower of that time, that, when he delivers his 
lecture to us, he paints so accurately, we have 
the figure, or the landscape, inunediately pre- 
sented to our view. Thus commenting on the 
remark that the Old Bed Sand Stone is remark- 
ably barren of fossils, that it is therefore unin- 
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'ieresting, and that little is known of it, he 

-;pertinentlysay^ 

^' Let the reader imagine a digest of English 

^ '^ History, complete, from the times of Julius 
Osesar to the reign of that Harold who was 

■ '' sLdn at Hastings, and from the tunes of Edward 
III. down to the present day, but bearing no 

' i-ecord of the Williams, the Henrys, the Ed- 
wards, the John, the Stephen, and Richard, 
that reigned during the omitted period, or of 
the striking and important events by which 
their several reigns were distinguished. — 
A chronicle thus mutilated and incomplete 
would be no unapt representation of a geological 
history of the earth, in which the period of the 
Upper Silurian would be connected with the 
Mountain Limestome, or of the Limestone of 
Burdie House, and the period of the Old Bed 
Sandstone omitted.^^ 
Again — 

^^ Is it not a curious reflection that the com- 
mercial greatness of Britain, at the present day, 
should be closely connected with the towering 
and thickly-spread forests of arboraceous ferns, 
and gigantic reeds — ^vegetables of strange form 
and uncouth names, which flourished and de- 
cayed on its surface, age after age, during the 
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vastly-extended term of the Garboniferoog pe- 
riodf ere the mountains were npheaved, ud 
when there was no man, as yet, to till the 
ground! 

^^ Is it not a reflection equally carious that tb 
invalids of the present smnmer should be drink- 
ing health, amid the the recesses of Strathpefler, 
from the still more ancient mineral and animal 
debris of the lower ocean of the Old Bed Sand 
Stone, strangely elaborated fi>r vast but unreek* 
oned periods in the bowels of the earth ! The 
fact may remind us of one of the specififis 
of a now-obsolete school of medicnne, whidh 
flourished in this country about two oenturiei 
ago, and which included in its Materia Medka 
portions of the human frame. Among these 
was the flesh of Egyptian mummies, impreg- 
nated with the embalming drugs, — ^the dried 
sinews and muscles of human creatures, who 
had walked in the streets of Thebes or of Luxor, 
three thousand years ago." 

The following is a magnificent description of 
the formation of Goal Measures. Reader and 
writer are supposed to be upon the waves, and 
among the forests, of the actually submerging 
world. 

" We have entered the Coal Measures. For 
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0eyen fonnations together, our course, from the 
Lower Silurian to the Upper Old Bed Sand 
Stone, has lain over oceans without a visible 
shore, though, like Columbus in his voyage of 
discovery, we have now and then found a little 
floating weed, to indicate the approaching coast. 
The water is &st shallowing. Yonder passes a 
broken branch, mth the leaves still unwithered : 
and there floats a tuft of fern. Land, from the 
mast-head ! Land, land, land ! A low shore 
thickly covered Tfith vegetation. Huge trees 
of wonderflil form stand out &r into the water. 
There seems no intervening beach. A thick 
hedge of reeds, tall as the masts of pinnaces, 
runs along the deeper bays, like water .flags at 
the edge of a lake. A river of vast volume 
comes rolling from the interior, darkening the 
water for leagues with its slime and mud, and 
bearing with it, to the open sea, reeds, and fern, 
and cones of the pine, and immense floats of 
leaves, and here and there some bulky tree un- 
dermined and uprooted by the current. We 
near the coast, and now enter the openings of 
the stream. A scarce penetrable phalanx of 
reeds, that attain to the height, and well nigh 
to the bulk, of forest trees, is ranged on either 
hand. The bright and glossy stems sBem 
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rodded like Gothic columnB ; the pointed leavei 
stand out, green at every joint, tier above tier, 
each tier resembling a coronal wreath, or an 
ancient crown, vdth the rays turned outwards; 
and we see atop what may be either large spikei, 
or catkins. 

'^ What strange forms of vegetable life appev 
in the forest behind. Can that be a olub-mott 
that raises its slender height, for more thaa 
fifty foet from the soil ! or can these tall palnn 
like trees be actually foms, and these spreading 
branches mere fronds t And then these gigue 
tic reeds ! are they not mere varieties of th6 
common horse tail of our bogs and morassoi 
magnified some sixty or a hundred times! 
Have we arrived at some such country as the 
continent visited by Gulliver, in which he 
found thickets of weeds tall as woods of twenty 
years^ growth, and lost himself amid a forest of 
com fifty feet in height t The lesser vegetation 
of our own country, its reeds, morasses, and 
ferns, seem here as if viewed through a micro- 
scope : the dwarfs have sprung up into gianti, 
and yet there appears to be no proportional in- 
crease in size among what are unequivocally its 
trees. Yonder is a group of what seem to bd 
pin%s, tall and bulky it is true, but neither 
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^ taller nor bulkier than the pines of Norway and 
i* America ; and the club-moss behind shoots up 
s its green hairy arms loaded vdth what seem 
- catkins above their topmost cones. But what 
• monster of the vegetable world comes floating 
down the stream, now circling round in the 
eddies, now dancing on the ripple, now shooting 
on the rapid I It resembles a gigantic star-fish, 
or an munense coach-wheel divested of the rim. 
There is a green dome-like mass in the centre 
that corresponds to the nave of the wheel or 
the body of the star-fish ; and the boughs shoot 
out horizontally on every side, like sparks fi'om 
the nave or rays from the central body. The 
diameter considerably exceeds forty feet ; the 
branches originally of a deep green, are assum- 
ing the golden tinge of decay ; the cylindrical 
and hollow leaves stand out thick on every side, 
like prickles of the wild-rose on the red fleshy 
lance-like shoots of a year'^s growth, that will be 
covered two seasons hence vdth flowers and 
fruit. That strangely-formed organism presents 
no existing type among all the numerous fiuni- 
lies of the vegetable kingdom. There is an 
amazing luxuriance of growth all around us. 
Scarce can the currents make way through the 
thickets of aquatic plants that rise thick from 
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the muddy bottom ; snd thongh the smuiiina 
falls bright upon the upper bonghs of ii» 
tangled forest beyiMid, not a ray penetrates the 
more than twilight gloom that broods over tha 
marshy platform below. The rank steam of 
decaying vegetation forms a thick bluehaze, 
that partially obscures the underwood ; deadly 
lakes of carbonic acid gas have accumulated in 
the hollows ; there is silence all around, unin* 
terrupted save by the sudden splash of some 
reptile fish that has risen to the surface in fxa^ 
suit of its prey, or when a sudden breeze stirs 
the hot air and shakes the fhrnds of the giant 
ferns or the catkins of the reeds. The wide 
continent before us is a continent devoid of 
animal life, save that its pools and rivers 
abound in fish and molusca, and that millions 
and tens of millions of the inftiscny tribes swann 
in the bogs and marshes. Here and there, too, 
an insect of a strange form flutters among the 
leaves. It is more than probable that no 
creature furnished with lungs of the more per- 
fect construction could have breathed the at- 
mosphere of this early period and have lived.'" 



Thus have we condensed into a brief view a 
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/ leading names of those who have married 
berature to Labour. The catalogue is far 
m complete, but space at present forbids the 
fsuit of the topic farther. It is hoped, how- 
ir, that a similar volume may be produced 
m in continuation of the glorious list of the 
ets of the Poor, called " Genius and In- 
or, " Mind among the Cottages,'' 
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Partridge 6l Oakey, Paternoster Row. 
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